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THAT  AN  ARTIST  should  be  both  celebrated  and  inadequately 
known  is  not  very  unusual,  tor  creative  originalitv  ever  retains  some 
of  its  secrets.  But  in  the  case  of  Degas  it  would  seem  that  the  artist  and 
the  man,  in  their  aggressive  independence,  agreed  to  hoodwink  each 
other,  and  take  a  singular  pleasure  in  the  inexactitude  of  the  judgments  of  the  critics 
and  those  of  the  public.  During  the  twenty-four  years  since  the  death  of  this  great 
creator  we  have  incessantly  corrected,  by  successive  cross-checks,  opinions  which 
were  dictated  to  us  through  admiration:  and  we  still  continue  to  admire  more  and 
more,  but  the  works  and  its  author  appear  to  us,  if  not  less  mysterious,  at  least 
different  from  what  we  believed  to  be  certain.  We  have  gone  astray  as  regards 
Degas  and  his  character,  the  meaning  of  his  work  and  their  position  in  the  French 
School  of  painting.  In  this  short  study  I  would  endeavour  to  show,  apart  from 
what  he  was,  what  he  was  erroneously  accounted  to  be. 

He  was  born  in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Georges,  on  June  19,  1 834.  He  detested 
his  christian  name  of  Edgar,  and,  considering  that  the  use  of  the  nobiliary  particle 
of  his  family  name,  De  Gas,  was  puerile,  he  signed  himself  plain  "Degas."  His 
father  came  of  an  ancient  Breton  stock,  but  was  born  in  Naples;  his  mother  be- 
longed to  the  Musson  family,  which  several  generations  before  had  emigrated  to 
New  Orleans,  where  it  amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  This  mingled  aristocratic 
and  middle-class  heredity  influenced  the  moral  formation  of  the  cold,  defiant, 
and  caustic  youth  in  whose  eyes  femininity  hardly  existed  and  who  was  ruled  by 
only  one  passion, — that  for  drawing.  Classical  studies  (which  in  those  days  were 
serious)  he  pursued  willingly;  he  even  attended  courses  at  the  School  of  Law. 
And  then  he  declared  his  vocation. 
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He  was  able  to  devote  himself  to  his  profession  without  material  eares,  aiul  no 
obstaele  whatsoever  was  plaeeci  in  his  wa\ .  lie  entered  the  Keole  des  Beaux-Arts 
in  1855.  He  was  then  a  pale-faeed  young  mai\, — that  dull  pallor  remiiuiii^g  [Kople 
of  the  maternal  Creole  strain  in  his  blood;  and  his  faee,  enframeii  bv  thiek  brown 
hair,  possessed  almost  sunken  eyes  that  were  interrogative,  pensive,  and  s;id,  form- 
ing a  striking  eontrast  with  the  strong  sensual  lips  of  the  mouth  and  a  determiiieii 
ehin.  Retieenee,  obstinaey,  disdain,  and  .restrained  violenee, — that  is  what  we 
see  in  the  hrst  portrait  (in  addition  to  an  etehing)  we  possess  of  him  bv  himself: 
a  strong  and  gloomy  uork  garnered  by  the  Louvre.  Making  but  a  transitory  stay 
at  the  Keole  des  Beaux-Arts,  he  sought  from  Lamothe,  the  pupil  of  Hippolvte 
Flandrin,  a  reeolleetion  of  Ingres'  teaeiiing;  beeame  intimate  with  Klie  Delaunay; 
and  then  went  to  Italy. 

When  in  Rome  he  beeame  the  friend  of  Bonnat,  Paul  Dubois,  and  (.hapu, 
who  were  iioinii  throutrh  their  eourse  of  instruetion  at  the  \'^illa  Medeeis.  Later 
such  friendships  considerably  surprised  those  who  took  Degas  to  be  an  Impres- 
sionist revolutionary.  He  also  knew  (leorges  Bizet  and  (nistave  Moreau.  Death 
alone  severed  these  intimate  relationships.  Degas,  reputed  to  be  insensitive  and 
even  dis;igreeable,  ever  remained  faithful  to  them,  though  he  did  not  cheek  his 
flashes  of  wit.  In  1  uscany  he  devoted  himself  whole-heartedly  to  drawing,  either 
landscapes  or,  especially,  the  copying  of  works  by  masters  of  the  XlX'^th  century: 
analyzing  them  shrewdly  and,  with  a  tenacious  care  for  perfection,  searching 
for  himself  in  their  works,  Poussin  also  influenced  him.  With  masterly  hand  he 
copied  his  Rape  of  the  Sabines;  whilst  Ingres,  whose  works  he  was  also  to  copy 
later  on,  indicated  to  him  what  he  believed  was  his  true  course, — portraiture  and 
historical  compositions. 

Consequently,  on  his  return.  Degas  undertook  simultaneously  the  production 
of  historical  pictures  and  the  completion  of  a  large  portrait  begun  in  Florence  at 
the  house  of  his  uncle,  the  Senator  Baron  Bellelli,  and  depicting  him  in  his  home 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  This  work,  which  the  artist  showed  to  no  one 
and  which  remained  unknown  until  after  his  death,  contains  some  very  hne  fea- 
tures and  bears  witness  to  considerable  effort:  it  is  severe,  somewhat  frigid,  and 
wholly  classical.  Degas  was  dissatisfied  with  it  and  discouraged.  Never  again  did 
he  undertake  such  groups  of  similar  dimensions;  but,  fortunately  for  us,  he  did 
not  renounce  those  isolated  hgures  which,  with  some  masterpieces,  have  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  the  finest  psychological  portraitists  of  our  School. 

As  regards  historical  compositions,  from  i860  to  1865,  he  attempted  them 
with  such  works  as  Young  Spartam  wrestlings  Jcphthah^s  Daughter^  Semiiamts 
building  a  Towti^  The  Misfortunes  of  the  City  of  Orleans y  Alexander  and  Bucephalus; 
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and  these  also  have  stupehed  a  generation  which  discovered  Impressionism  and 
ranked  the  Degas  identified  with  pictures  of  dancing-girls,  women  in  their  baths, 
and  race-course  scenes  with  the  new  movement.  Above  all  the  artist  was  seeking, 
with  the  utmost  integrity,  for  the  association  of  skilful  lines  and  the  solution  of 
problems  of  a  technical  order.  He  was  linked  to  classicism.  They  admitted  him 
to  the  Salon,  though  quietly:  the  jury  appreciated  the  science  and  nicety  of  his 
draughtsmanship,  and  hoped  that  he  would  become  an  eminent  historical  painter. 
But  suddenly  he  abandoned  that  path.  Was  he  weary  of  his  subjects — freely  chosen 
though  they  were?  Was  he  disturbed  by  the  paradox  between  Ingres,  whom  he 
adored,  and  Delacroix,  whom  he  admired,  and  did  he  fear  to  come  to  grief  by 
trying  to  conciliate  them,  as  was  to  happen  to  his  comrade  Gustave  Moreau, — less 
fortunate  than  Chasseriau?  Implacably  clear-sighted  as  he  was,  did  he  recognize 
that,  born  to  express  the  truth,  he  lacked  imagination?  Perhaps  that  was  the  deep 
reason.  He  wrote  nothing  and  said  hardly  anything  about  himself,  so  we  can 
merely  conjecture. 

At  that  time.  Degas,  some  thirty  years  of  age,  associated  with  the  group  of 
naturalist  painters  and  novelists  who  assembled  at  the  Cafe  Guerbois,  in  the  Batig- 
nolles  quarter  of  Paris,  to  establish — tumultuously — the  principles  of  a  new  aestheti- 
cism.  They  were  in  agreement  as  to  the  necessity  of  "being  true"  to  life,  each 
after  his  own  fashion  and  temperament,  but  in  a  common  revolt  against  academic 
teachings  and  false  literary  idealism.  Zola  and  Manet  were  the  most  remarkable 
and  most  combative  figures  of  this  movement,  at  whose  meetings  men  like  Claude 
Monet,  Renoir,  Legros,  Fantin-Latour,  and  Stevens  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
mere  Bohemians, — and  with  the  latter  the  correct,  reserved,  and  sarcastic  Degas 
had  absolutely  nothing  in  common.  He  listened  in  silence  and  fought  shy  of 
theories.  But  from  that  time  onwards  his  name  was  connected  with  these  men,  and 
he  began  to  receive  his  share  of  the  furious  attacks  directed  against  them.  He 
accepted,  out  of  sympathy  for  these  so-called  outcasts  and  through  his  own  love 
of  independence,  the  ostracism  doubly  provoked  by  these  new  associates  and  his 
desertion  of  those  followers  of  historical  painting  who  had  counted  on  him  as  a 
brilliant  recruit.  He  was  hardly  a  "naturalist"  in  the  sense  that  word  was  used  by 
the  frequenters  of  the  Cafe  Guerbois,  and  he  was  to  become  still  less  an  "impres- 
sionist" at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  that  term  eight  or  nine  years  later.  Yet  he 
was  so  catalogued  almost  up  to  our  own  days. 

Nevertheless  he  exhibited  with  his  new  friends  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  often  opposed  to  their  tendencies.  He  had  the  courage  and  the  delicacy  to 
claim  his  share  of  insults, — he  who  was  so  disdainful  of  hubbub  and  ostentation, 
who  loved  nothing  so  much  as  work  in  silence,  and  who,  like  Manet,  had  a  care 
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for  personal  elegance  and  good  form.  Hut  he  possessed  his  own  idea  of  realism, 
and  never  believed  in  the  new  dogma  of  "do  nothing  save  in  the  presence  of 
nature  and  in  the  open  air," — a  dogma  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  both  puerile 
and  inconsistent.  What  inHuenced  him  most  at  this  period  of  uncertainty  was 
Japanese  art  as  revealed  to  him  by  the  engraver  Bracquemond.  Hokusai's  magic 
line  made  him  glimpse  the  possibility  of  uniting  to  that  of  the  Primitives,  Adnet, 
and  Ingres  a  new  expression  of  modern  subjects.  And  when  he  had  carried  out  his 
duty  of  friendship  with  his  accursed  comrades,  he  abstained  from  their  private 
shows  as  well  as  the  Salon,  and  no  longer  exhibited  his  works  save  on  very  rare 
occasions,  at  the  Durand-Ruel  (iallery,  since  he  had  no  need  to  sell  his  pictures 
for  a  livelihood  and  held  what  was  called  renown  and  honour  in  derision.  Slowly 
and  as  it  were  in  an  occult  manner,  his  glory  was  built  up  among  an  elite, — almost 
despite  himself.  What  had  been  mistaken  for  misanthropy  was  the  eflect  of  a  most 
noble  and  lofty  conception  of  the  independence  of  the  artist  who  reserves  all  his 
faculties  for  his  work  and  surrenders  all  vanities  for  the  sake  of  his  art. 

In  1873,  Degas  went  on  a  journey  to  New  Orleans  to  see  his  uncle  Musson 
and  his  brothers,  Achille  and  Rene,  who  were  wealthy  cotton-merchants.  And 
he  depicted  them  in  their  office,  on  a  celebrated  canvas  which,  with  its  clear  and 
frigid  precision,  worthy  of  a  little  Dutch  master,  is  really  in  no  way  impressionistic. 
Furthermore,  he  ever  remained  on  good  terms  with  his  family,  as  witness  the  por- 
traits of  his  girl  cousin,  his  father,  and  his  relatives,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  Morbilli. 
But  this  sojourn  in  America  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  more  influence  upon 
him  than  his  long  tours  in  Morocco  and  Spain,  accompanied  by  Boldini,  his  Belgian 
and  Dutch  excursions,  and  his  visits  to  Pausilippo,  where  his  family  had  a  villa. 
Paris  alone  captivated  him,  apart  from  a  few  weeks  rest  in  the  Orne.  He  lived  the 
life  of  a  bourgeois,  more  and  more  confined  to  his  studio,  seeing  only  a  few  rare 
friends,  and  consenting  to  dine  in  town  on  the  strict  condition  that  it  was  without 
ceremony  and  that  he  was  to  be  entirely  at  his  ease. 

As  early  as  1865  he  had  chosen  his  subjects:  the  racing  and  dancing  worlds, 
and  at  the  same  time  portraits,  to  be  followed  by  feminine  nudes.  But  he  visited 
the  race-courses  merely  in  order  to  observe  and  exercise  his  prodigious  optical 
memory,  to  satisfy  his  passion  for  movement,  and  then  to  record  it  with  the  exacti- 
tude of  the  still  unforeseen  cinematographic  camera.  The  same  reason  directed 
his  steps  to  the  Opera:  first  of  all  to  the  orchestra,  for,  like  his  god  M.  Ingres,  he 
loved  music  and  had  become  intimate  with  the  instrumentalists,  notably  with  the 
bassoonist  Dihau  and  his  sister,  to  whom  he  presented  admirable  portraits;  then 
behind  the  scenes  and  into  the  choreographic  "salles  d'etude,"  where  he  discov- 
ered inexhaustible  material  for  his  inspired  mania  for  drawing.  Only  later  was  all 
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this  known,  after  the  well-to-do  painter  (like  Manet,  the  fashionable  man-aboiit- 
town)  had  been  taken  for  a  dilettante  of  "la  pelouse"  and  the  stage,  whilst  the 
academic  crowd  deplored  that  this  "hope"  of  theirs  had  turned  out  badly  and  spoilt 
his  talent, — nay,  degraded  it  by  seeking  for  subjects  at  the  "cafe-concert,"  if  not, 
sometimes,  in  brothels,  and  thus  in  anticipation  of  Forain  and  Lautrec.  In  reality. 
Degas  was  searching  everywhere  for  movement  and  line;  mere  subjects  interested 
him  less  and  less,  as  well  as  the  concept  of  beauty,  for  which  he  substituted  that  of 
character. 

People  called  him  a  realist;  but  he  was  really  preaching  an  antiliterary,  almost 
abstract  art.  The  man  who  was  thought  to  be  a  revolutionary  was  a  middle-class 
conservative  of  the  old  stock.  We  can  well  understand  how  all  this  confused  the 
opinions  of  a  generation  which,  at  last  acclaiming  impressionism,  ranked  Degas 
side  by  side  with  Manet,  Renoir,  or  Monet,  on  the  faith  of  dates  and  controversies. 
That  generation  formed  a  very  false  idea,  and  then,  when  better  informed,  bore 
the  old  recluse  a  grudge  for  not  having  resembled  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  lost 
contact  with  the  post-impressionists,  and  when  he  saw  the  first  works  of  the 
"fauves,"  he  did  not  conceal  his  contempt;  and  thus  brought  down  upon  him  the 
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rancour  of  their  critics.  He  worked  as  long  as  was  physically  possible.  His  sight 
declining,  progressively,  he  became  almost  blind.  Whereupon  he  struggled  to  pro- 
duce for  himself  alone  works  of  an  entirely  new  style,  in  which  colour,  until  then 
a  secondary  consideration,  assumed  the  primary  role,  with  strange  vividness,  on  a 
form  he  could  no  longer  perceive.  Once  more  he  set  to  work  to  model,  with  fum- 
bling hngers,  a  few  statues,  at  one  and  the  same  time  strange  and  admirable.  Then 
all  was  over.  The  livelong  day  Degas  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Paris — the  very 
image,  as  one  of  his  friends  has  ^id,  of  ancient  Homer.  The  war  of  19 14  brought 
him  to  the  verge  of  despair.  He  died  in  anguish  on  September  26,  191 7,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three.  Amidst  a  multitude  of  deaths,  his  passing  aroused  little  attention. 
The  painter — a  stay-at-home  bachelor,  deprived  of  all  official  honours,  which, 
moreover,  he  never  desired — passed  away  unobtrusively,  despite  the  glory  which 
came  to  him  so  tardily. 

Many  of  his  witty  remarks  have  been  quoted.  They  have  gained  for  him  the 
reputation  of  having  been  a  bitter-tongued  hypochondriac,  and,  indeed,  his  words 
were  often  cruel.  But  they  were  always  just  and  inspired  only  by  those  who  were 
vain,  insincere,  or  mediocre.  It  is  also  well  to  point  out  that  many  people  have 
attributed  to  the  old  artist  their  own  rancorous  and  disparaging  utterances.  Degas' 
observations,  in  their  lapidary  form,  can  be  authenticated  by  something  approach- 
ing profundity,  by  their  rare  critical  quality,  and  incisiveness.  To  note  a  few  of  them 
will  not  be  unprofitable.  Gustave  Moreau's  predilection  for  over-loading  his  aca- 
demic nudes  with  precious  stones  drew  from  Degas,  despite  his  friendship,  the 
words:  "He  adorns  the  Apollo  Belvidere  with  a  watch-chain."  The  same  painter 
affected  to  live  in  a  mystic  retreat,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Institute  and  professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  from  selling 
his  pictures  at  a  very  high  price.  "He  is  a  hermit,  but  well-acquainted  with  the  rail- 
way time-table,"  remarked  Degas.  There,  in  two  little  sketches,  is  Moreau  depicted 
in  his  entirety.  Apropos  of  a  slovenly-dressed  and  dirty  painter  who,  having  been 
decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  went  from  cafe  to  cafe  to  show 
off  his  red  ribbon.  Degas  exclaimed:  "Well,  that  is  merely  one  more  stain  on  his 
person." 

On  another  occasion,  whilst  Degas  was  silently  studying  the  pictures  in  a  flashy 
picture-show,  the  exhibitor  persisted  on  being  introduced  to  him.  "Did  you  paint 
these  pictures.  Monsieur?"  enquired  Degas.  "Certainly,  Maitre,"  replied  the  de- 
lighted artist.  .  .  .  Whereupon  Degas  was  heard  to  mutter:  "I  am  sorry  for  you!" 
as  he  walked  away.  In  front  of  a  picture  depicting  a  charge  of  cuirassiers.  Degas 
exclaimed:  "They  are  fleeing  from  Detaille."  When  a  picture  which  he  had  for- 
merly sold  for  five  hundred  francs  fetched  at  auction  more  than  400,000  francs. 
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reporters  came  to  ask  him  for  his  impressions.  "My  impressions,"  he  replied,  "are 
those  of  the  horse  which,  Iiaving  won  tlie  (irand  Prix,  receives  merely  his  ordinary 
iced  of  oats,  Moreo\er,  I  do  not  think  that  the  author  of  this  picture  is  an  idiot; 
but  the  person  who  paid  so  dear  for  it  is  certainly  one."  Finally,  it  was  Degas  who, 
to  a  young  painter  who  was  boasting  to  him  of  his  success,  made  this  dignified  and 
admirable  reply:  "In  my  time.  Monsieur,  we  did  not  get  on^  Assuredly  these  are 
redoubtable  sallies,  but  they  were  prompted  more  by  a  love  of  truth  and  a  passion 
for  art  than  by  malignity,  and  there  has  not  been  placed  on  record  either  the  admir- 
able reflections  which  the  old  master  uttered  on  the  subject  of  masterpieces,  or  the 
many  kindly  acts  he  was  unable  to  hide, — and  so  much  so  did  he  hide  them  that 
intimate  friends  like  Forain,  Boldini,  Mary  Cassatt,  and  Zuloaga  have  refrained 
from  bearing  witness  to  them.  Fundamentally  his  life  was  a  very  secret  one.  He  did 
everything  he  could  to  put  us  of?  the  track  of  its  real  significance;  and  possibly  a 
youthful  love  affair,  ending  in  disappointment,  was  the  aggravating  cause  of  a 
melancholy  nature,  hidden  under  his  sarcastic  disdain.  Certain  poems — for  he 
turned  to  poesy  for  his  own  pleasure — lead  out  thoughts  in  that  direction. 

It  has  been  surmised  and  repeated  that  Degas,  devoted  to  historical  painting, 
was  suddenly,  and  for  some  unknown  reason,  converted  to  realism  and  modernism, 
after  the  manner  of  Manet  and  the  Goncourt  brothers  rather  than  that  of  Zola.  The 
explanation  of  his  second  period  is  not  to  be  found  there.  It  may  be  that  the  artist, 
apt  in  the  lucid  analysis  of  himself  as  of  others,  noted  the  insuf^ciency  of  his  imagi- 
nation. It  may  also  be  that  he  was  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  the  circle  into  which, 
when  rebuffed  by  those  of  the  academic  school,  he  penetrated, — and  still  more 
sensitive  may  he  have  been  to  the  revelation  of  Japanese  art.  But  Degas  was  too 
subtle,  too  innately  aristocratic, — although  he  asserted  himself  to  be  a  bourgeois, — 
to  confine  himself  to  naturalism  pure  and  simple.  The  key  to  his  art  was  his  passion 
for  draughtsmanship, — the  drawing  of  things  "in  movement."  Beyond  mere  sub- 
jects, which  were  to  interest  him  less  and  less,  it  was  first  of  all  linear  combination 
which  attracted  him, — that  of  planes  and  masses  obsessing  him  only  later;  it  was, 
above  all,  his  ambition  to  attain  the  very  boundary  of  the  expression  of  truth,  that 
which  responded  to  the  depths  of  his  nature,  but  a  truth  which  did  not  exclude 
decorative  fancy  and  an  unforeseen  presentation,  as  opposed  to  a  flat  and  short- 
sighted copy  of  details. 

From  that  moment  of  his  life.  Degas  detached  himself  from  the  Ingresque 
conception  of  the  beautiful  in  itself:  he  remained  faithful  to  his  admiration  for  the 
Primitives,  who  attached  themselves  to  character  as  to  a  stable  notion,  dominating 
wliat  is  arbitrarily  called  ugliness  and  beauty.  And  above  all  he  was  a  draughtsman, 
limiting  himself,  in  so  far  as  a  painter,  to  deep  colour-scales  in  portraiture,  light  and 
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sober  ones  in  landscape,  with  a  few  high-lights.  Polveliroinv  made  hut  a  weak 
appeal  to  him,  and,  whilst  appreciating  the  niagnihcent  gifts  of  a  C-laiuie  Monet, 
he  considered  that  to  sacrifice  everything  in  tlic  [nirsiiit  of  fugitive  cfFcets  of  the 
sun  was  an  error, — that  light  was  only  one  of  the  clcuKnts  of  composition,  of  which 
an  artist  ought  to  be  not  the  slave  but  the  master, — and  that  the-  atmosphere  of  great 
masterpieces  had  no  need  to  be  breathable. 

He  dcclareci  to  intimate  friends:  "No  art  is  less  spontaneous  than  mine,  wliich 
is  wholly  reflective."  And  also  this,  which  it  ill  became  him  to  understand  clearly: 
"I'oM  need  life  in  its  natural,  /  in  its  artificial  form."  Hy  this  he  meant  that  art  begins 
when  one  ponders  over,  re-cc^mposes,  or  dissociates  to  one's  taste  what  life  has  pre- 
sented to  the  eye.  All  this  is  from  the  mouth  of  a  classicist.  It  was  only  later  that 
Degas,  a  marvellous  harmonist,  was  to  give  greater  import;incc  to  the  charming 
skill  of  the  colourist, — nay,  he  was  to  give  it  a  preponderance  when  form  began  to 
fade  away  before  his  menaced  eyes.  Furthermore  he  never  ceased  to  unite  closely 
tonality,  volume,  line,  etc.,  when  so  many  artists  have  seen  paradoxes  therein  and 
have  felt  themselves  obliged  to  choose  between  colour  or  design,  as  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Ingres-Delacroix  duel.  Degas  admired  the  latter  without  ceasing  to  admire 
the  former. 

It  was  natural  that,  when  Degas  relinquished  historical  or  legendary  themes  in 
order  to  direct  his  attention  tcj  daily  life,  he  should  satisfy  his  passion  for  drawing, — 
and  the  cirawing  of  things  in  movement, — by  studying  the  race-course  world. 
"Modern  subjects,"  "open  air  subjects,"  but  above  all  subjects  enabling  him  to 
study  the  attitude  of  animals  and  fix  their  instability.  Me  has  placed  his  scenes  of 
the  turf  amidst  true  and  pleasant  landscapes,  painted  with  a  light  toucii,  and  [>eople 
were  able  to  see,  at  the  Durand-Ruel  Ciallery,  almost  furtively  and  when  the  artist 
was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  series  of  magnificent  little  evocations  of  nature  (water- 
colours,  oil-paintings,  or  pastels,  withcjut  a  single  figure)  which  proved  his  mastery 
in  that  branch  of  art.  But  he  was  distrustful  of  the  "plein  air,"  and,  after  the  fashic^n 
of  a  true  classicist  regardeci  landscapes  merely  as  a  document  fc^r  the  studio,  not  as 
an  end  in  itself, — a  restricticjn  which  completely  isolated  him  from  the  Barbizc^n 
painters  and  the  Impressionists.  What  attracted  him  was  the  study  of  horses  snorting 
or  galloping,  alone  or  in  groups:  their  musculature,  well-proportioned  lines,  and 
arabesque  formation.  He  noted  their  shining  cruppers,  the  hue  and  value  of  their 
shadows  on  the  ground,  the  colouring  of  their  bodies  in  the  sun-light,  but  especiallv 
their  linear  combinations,  the  unexpectedness  of  their  instantaneity,  with  an  auda- 
cious veracity  which  only  photography,  raised  to  an  art,  has  been  able  to  equal 
in  our  time. 

On  these  horses,  or  near  them,  are  jockeys,  trainers,  and  backers,  bcrn  in  their 
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profcssioiial  attitiulcs,  anii  tnhaiucd  uitli  a  i  harm  \\lni  li  no  nt  native  couKl  rcconl, 
— the  charm  ot  Degas'  enthusiasm  aiul  incisive  spirit.  I  hese  pictures,  as  tar  tlisiant 
from  the  frigid  minuteness  of  a  Meissonier  as  they  are  from  the  amusing  yet  sum- 
mary contusion  of  spots  ol  colour  ot  the  Impressionists,  these  liglu  ami  silvery  pic- 
tures, with  here  iiul  there  a  teu-  most  tatttullv  ilistrihuted  touches  of  a  beautitul 
hlack  and  brilliant  high-lights  would  have  inspired  a  Holdini  or  a  Herthe  Morisot 
equally  well.  I'hey  are  not  oidy  marvels  ot  anatomy  and  observation  of  life,  so  muc  h 
so  that  no  one  c\cr  placed  a  man  better  on  his  horse,  which  he  directs  by  hardly 
perceptible  pressure,  and  with  u  hich  he  forms  but  a  single  being,  at  one  and  the 
same  time  thick-set  and  liglit;  they  also  witness  Degas*  intense  ilesire  to  insiribe 
within  his  frames  a  wholly  new  setting,  which  at  that  time  appeareil  to  be  para- 
doxical and  even  provocative,  whereas,  discfaining  any  wish  to  astonish,  the  artist 
found  pretexts  in  nature  herself  and  in  those  decorative  combinations  which  the 
lines  and  values  of  creatures  moving  amidst  immobile  snrroundiiigs  offer. 

This  originality  in  composition, — not  arbitrarily  intentional,  but  recommended 
by  a  sense  of  veracity  to  a  man  who  knew  how  to  observe  and  retain, — was  to  be  one 
of  Degas'  cares,  up  to  the  point  of  becoming  an  obsession  and  at  times  an  ironical 
affectation,  when  people  took  exception  to  his  way  of  placing  a  woman's  face  almost 
behind  a  large  vase,  or,  at  an  angle,  side  by  side  with  an  enormous  bouquet, — things 
which,  sixty  vears  ago,  scandalized  the  [niblic  as  much  as  a  frankly  blue  shadow  in 
a  landscajK',  though  one  could  see  them  every  day.  Hut  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
great  painters  to  teach  us  to  observe  more  accurately,  and  no  one  in  our  time  will 
be  found  to  have  contributed  to  this  more  than  the  independent  and  solitary  Degas. 

Everything  is  understood,  everything  well  considered  in  this  art  of  his,  prepared 
after  the  most  serious  classical  studies,  whereas  contemporaries  saw  in  it  principally 
"realistic  and  modernistic"  subjects,  "slices  of  life"  by  a  skilful  artist  who  had 
renounced  the  conventional  ideal  of  the  Fcole.  At  the  same  time,  Degas  trans- 
formed his  technique,  which  up  to  then  was  somewhat  bald,  merely  accentuating 
and  enhancing  the  drawing.  For  a  smooth  pigment  he  substituted  thicker  paint 
laid  on  with  juxtaposed  and  broader  touches;  he  began  to  search  for  contour,  less 
by  means  of  the  Ingresque  line  than  by  modelling,  creating  a  limitation  of  form,  no 
longer  from  the  outside  but  the  inside;  and  above  all  became  enamoured  of  pastel, 
which  he  was  to  employ  sometimes  by  hatching  as  in  the  final  works  of  Chard  in, 
sometimes  with  a  thousi\nd  refinements  as  regards  treatment,  or  the  choice  of 
papers,  so  much  so  that  he  became  not  only  the  premier  pastellist  of  our  time  but 
one  of  the  greatest  with  La  Tour  and  Perronneau.  And  it  was  with  such  an  arm  that 
he  attacked  his  considerable  series  of  Dancing-girls^  or  rather  their  double  life,  on 
and  ofT  the  stage. 
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Long  had  he  gazed  upon  tlicni  from  the-  orchestra,  wlicn  sketching  or  painting 
his  musical  friends,  in  the  semi-darkness  of  their  pit,  above  whit  h,  heyomi  the  foot- 
hghts,  slione  the  stage  ilhnninations,  the  ilhisorv  wizardry  ot  opera  and  hallt  t.  I  low 
frec|uently  he  aroused  astonishment — nav,  even  indignation — by  plat  ing  ii\  the 
foreground,  as  a  blaek  value  against  a  luminous  ground,  the  stroll  of  a  ilouble-bass, 
or  by  shcnying  in  perspx'etive,  at  the  top  ot  the  pitture,  only  the  legs  and  the  "stick- 
ing t)Ut"  skirts  ot  the  ballet-dancers.  His  st)le  object  was  to  retine  on  the  contrast 
between  that  lumint)us  zone  and  the  blacks  and  whites  of  dress-ctxits  antl  shirt- 
frt)nts.  But  st)t)n  this  picturestjueness  no  longer  satisheti  him.  A  regular  attentlant 
in  this  special  wtirld,  he  came  to  uiuierstand  both  its  seductive  factitiousness  and 
hidden  wrctcheciness.  A  passit)n  tor  truth  possesseti  him.  He  was  seizetl  with  a  desire 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  explain  what  these  chrysalids,  which  the  public 
mistt)t)k  to  be  buttert^ies,  really  were. 

This  close  observer — incapable  of  grouping  imaginary  figures,  but  capable  of 
arbitrarily  recomposing  and  re-associating  the  elements  of  real  life — was  struck  by 
the  contrast  between  the  enchanting  illusion  of  choreography  antl  the  hard  work  it 
entailed,  and  to  which  the  public  never  gave  a  thought.  He  took  pleasure,  picto- 
rially,  in  the  sometimes  strange  effects  of  artificial  light  on  flesh  and  materials, 
though  the  Opera  house  in  his  day  was  devoid  of  all  our  present-day  resources  and 
the  multitudinous  services  now  rendered  by  electricity.  There  can  be  nti  doubt 
that  the  analysis  of  those  artificial  lightings  largely  ct)ntributed  to  his  evolution 
towards  the  predominance  of  colouring,  after  his  severe  manner  and  his  cult  for  the 
line  of  Ingres,  Holbein,  or  the  last  of  the  Primitives,  until  in  the  end  colour,  or 
rather  the  power  of  highly  coloured  values,  shattered,  as  it  were,  the  armature  of 
the  drawing  in  his  last  works. 

But  he  discovered  still  another  lure  of  the  theatre  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
beautiful  lie:  the  human  reality  of  the  below-stage  world.  It  was  nt)t  the  celebrated, 
wealthy,  and  feted  ballet-girls  who  interested  him,  but  the  poor  little  plebeians  of 
the  "corps  de  ballet,"  representing  the  unknown  and  stjrrowful  reverse  of  illusion. 
And  not  only  did  he  pass  from  the  auditorium  to  the  wings, — he  entered  the  bare, 
light,  and  cold  rooms  where  these  ytjung  girls  of  the  "faubt)urg"  were  trained. 
They  came  there  frt)m  their  wretchetl  lodgings,  sometimes  conducted  by  a  "Ma- 
dame Cardinal,"  such  as  his  friend  Ludovic  Halevy  depicted,  sometimes  alone, 
girls  already  vicious  and  even  devtjted  to  harlotry.  Their  salaries  were  poor;  their 
work  exceedingly  harti.  Physical  exercises  disarticulated  their  ill-nourished  young 
bodies,  frt^m  which  an  excessive  muscular  cfFort  was  ttcmandetl.  A  thankless  profes- 
sion indeed! — and  one  which  those  adolescent  girls  chose  more  in  the  hope  of 
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meeting  some  serious  "entreteneur"  than  of  securing  leading  roles  in  the  limelight, 
and  finally  attaining  to  the  glory  of  a  "star."  At  the  same  time  as  acrobatics  they 
were  taught  to  be  elegant,  graceful,  and  stylish,  for  they  were  of  the  "lower  orders," 
and  remained  so  both  in  speech  and  manners  as  soon  as  they  were  at  rest,  as  soon 
as  their  master  had  stopped  beating  time  with  his  big  stick  for  the  steps  repeated  a 
hundred  times,  and  the  fiddler  had  ceased  scraping  on  his  instrument  to  guide  them. 
These  disciplinary  lessons,  at  which  fines  were  levied,  were  a  thorough  preparation 
for  first-night  performances. 

Degas  looked  on  and  listened.  He  conversed  with  these  little  dancing-girls.  He 
noted  everything:  their  obscene,  or  naive  remarks  as  well  as  their  wretched  personal 
linen,  their  cast-off  clothing,  and  dancing-sandals.  In  his  insatiable  passion  for  truth 
he  experienced  a  bitter  satisfaction.  His  irony  took  on  a  keener  edge;  and  at  the 
same  time  his  heart  was  filled  with  pity  for  that  "chair  a  plaisir"  served  up  for  the 
amusement  of  comfortable  bourgeois,  who  feasted  their  eyes  upon  it  through  their 
opera-glasses.  "Sous  le  fouet  du  plaisir,  ce  bourreau  sans  merci  .  .  ." — (Beneath  the 
scourge  of  pleasure,  this  merciless  executioner  .  .  .)  Our  thoughts  wander  to  Baude- 
laire, he  who  was  also  both  sarcastic  and  touched  to  the  heart;  to  Baudelaire  whom 
Degas  perhaps  never  read.  In  any  case  Degas  would  have  been  horrified  at  the  idea 
of  producing  "literary"  paintings.  But  he  was  a  man,  both  secretly  good  and  infi- 
nitely sensitive. 

So  he  sketched  and  painted  these  girls,  with  faces  almost  invariably  vulgar,  or 
ugly;  limbs  heavily-jointed;  bosoms  flat  or  prematurely  wizened, — all  to  undergo 
a  complete  transformation  through  their  make-up,  tawdry  finery,  and  stage  per- 
spective. In  their  company  he  satisfied  at  one  and  the  same  time  his  appetite  for 
truth  and  his  mania  for  movement.  Each  girl  was  insignificant  in  herself,  merely 
one  of  the  scattered  units  of  a  great  piece  of  mechanism — the  ballet.  A  signal,  a  few 
notes,  and  they  assembled  to  form  a  composite  whole  and  live  a  special,  unusual 
life,  in  which  creatures  became  other  than  they  were,  amidst  an  atmosphere  as 
artificial  as  themselves.  Degas  knew  them,  summoned  them  to  his  studio,  analysed 
them  in  a  multitude  of  sketches,  seized  on  the  wing  the  scenic  attitudes  at  his  re- 
quest. Then  he  returned  to  witness  their  rehearsals  and,  relying  on  his  notebook, 
as  little  intelligible  to  the  profane  as  hieroglyphics,  he  observed  how  those  isolated 
figures  came  together  to  form  the  arabesques  of  their  incessantly  united  and  dis- 
united groups. 

They  were  no  longer  women,  salaried  figurants,  but  rythmic  elements,  figure 
combinations.  How  were  all  these  bodies  to  be  combined,  what  was  to  be  done 
with  these  arms  and  legs,  multitudinous  pistils  of  flesh  issuing  from  flower-cups 
of  coloured  muslin,  living  bouquets  in  movement,  snow-flakes  flitting  on  the  stage? 
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What  a  joy  it  was  to  Degas  to  wrestle  with  these  complex  problems,  added  to  which 
was  the  difficulty  of  the  fugitive  transposition  of  tonalities  in  the  strong  illumina- 
tion of  evenings  at  the  Opera!  Baudelarian  bitterness  was  no  longer  in  question. 
If  Degas*  thoughts  strayed  to  the  poets,  at  that  period  of  his  work,  they  drew  near 
rather  to  the  way  in  which  his  friend  Mallarme  viewed  the  ballet  and  its  artificiality. 
Not  at  all! — he  was  a  painter,  with  never  a  thought  save  for  his  draughtsmanship, 
combined  with  tonalities  indissolubly.  And  thus  he  produced  his  marvellous  char- 
coal drawings  touched  up  with  pastel,  resuming  for  the  twentieth  time  the  pursuit 
of  an  unstable  pose  until  he  had  given  it  its  essential  character,  accentuating  and 
concealing  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  anatomy  of  the  human  motor  hidden  under 
muslin. 
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Later,  Forain,  realist  and  caricaturist,  was  in  his  turn  to  study  that  Httlc  world, 
but  so  as  to  depict,  with  mocking  laughter,  procuresses,  dressers,  wealthy  sub- 
scribers to  the  Opera,— efFrontery  and  vice.  Degas,  though  not  ignorant  of  these, 
abstained  from  satire.  It  is  difficult  to  hnd  in  a  mere  corner  of  one  of  his  pictures, 
say  against  the  framework  of  a  flat,  a  single  masculine  dresscoat,  or,  in  the  very 
background,  the  silhouette  of  a  stage-manager  or  author  directing  the  ballet  who 
is  not  there  by  virtue  of  a  sombre  value.  Everything  was  geometric,  plastic,  euryth- 
mic  and  polychromic  in  the  eyes  of  our  artist.  And  born  of  that  sagacious  discipline 
was  a  series  of  masterpieces.  Sometimes  they  consist  of  compositions  painted  in  the 
morning  light  of  dancing-rooms,  harmonies  in  bluish  grey  and  beige,  in  which  an 
unbound  head  of  hair,  a  coiffure  adorned  with  flowers,  or  a  coloured  "tutu"  as- 
sumes, in  those  cold  tones,  a  delectable  and  powerful  value.  We  experience  a  faint 
recollection  of  Vermeer  and  Watteau,  because  of  the  quiet  perfection,  the  atmos- 
phere of  intimacy,  and  also  the  supreme  distinction  of  this  art,  although  the  painter 
does  not  hesitate  to  emphasize  the  vulgar  ugliness  of  such  or  such  a  face,  marring  a 
beautiful  body, — the  coarse  laughter  of  another, — or  a  girl  who  is  contorting  her 
body  in  order  to  be  able  to  scratch  her  back.  Here  the  strictly  pictorial  charm  raises 
everything  to  the  highest  level.  But  in  the  compositions  depicting  the  entertain- 
ment itself, — that  ballet  which  has  cost  so  much  labour  to  bring  to  perfection,  the 
harmony  of  golden,  pink,  blue,  turquoise,  jade  green  and  purple  tones  carries  away 
amidst  a  whirlwind  of  light  and  music  the  recollection  of  defects,  affliction,  and 
banalities.  The  penetrating  artist  who  knew  how  to  reveal  them  to  us  forgot  them 
himself  and  beheld  nothing  more  than  a  brilliant  transformation, — a  miracle  issuing 
from  a  paltry  source, — poesy  revealed.  Degas  felt  this  so  deeply  in  his  impending 
old  age,  and  when  his  sight  was  declining,  that  it  was  again  to  the  theme  of  dancing- 
girls  he  returned;  he  took  a  delight  in  transposing  them  into  gigantic  flowers,  in 
which  colouring  took  violent  precedence  over  a  less  sure  form,  compositions  in 
which  we  see  nothing  more  save  passionate  hatchings  in  pastel,  and  the  corrections, 
surprises  and  refinements  of  a  craft  so  learnedly  strange  that  our  thoughts  turn  to 
the  manner  of  the  last  pictures  of  the  nonagenarian  Titian  as  much  as  to  the  final 
lines  traced  by  Hokusai. 

Degas  was  so  anxious  to  remain  exclusively  a  painter  and  draughtsman  that  not 
only  did  he  avoid  laying  too  great  a  stress  on  a  satirical  intention,  which  was  almost 
the  sole  object  of  Forain  in  the  same  domain,  he  also  fought  shy  of  any  title  such 
as  is  given  to  a  "subject"  picture;  and  much  were  those  who  drew  up  catalogues 
discouraged  by  the  monotony  of  his  titles,  which  must,  nevertheless,  be  given, 
though  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
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Hence  a  large  nuinlxT  ot  tragincnts,  each  admirable  in  itselt,  hut  uhicli  are 
onlv  detached  pieces  of  what  nia\'  he  callcil  a  coinplete  set  of  arniour,  or,  as  von 
may  prefer,  the  nu-asures  of  a  sonata  or  symphony.  If  composition  there  is,  it  was 
not  the  painter  who  imagined  it,  hut  nature  which  offered  it  to  him.  After  his  hrst 
period.  Degas  verv  rarely — only  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  celehratcil  [Mctures 
produced  when  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age — maile  an  exception  to  that  rule. 
Apart  from  ./  Cotton  Bureau  ni  New  Orleans^  we  hnii  Ahsmthc  ami  ///(•  Riipc.  The 
title  and  appearance  of  Ahsiuthc  leads  one  to  conjecture  that  this  pieture  is  inten- 
tionally in  the  \ein  of  a  naturalistic  n()\el,  with  stress  laid  on  cate  liie,  moral  decay, 
and  the  general  debasement  of  a  Hohemian  through  alcohol  and  the-  prostitute... 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Degas  was  fascinated  by  the  parado.\ical  perspective  of  marble- 
topped  tables  which  relegate  to  tiie  background,  on  the  right  and  almost  at  the 
top  of  the  picture,  two  hgures  which  he  "composeil"  arbitrarily;  tor  the  man 
wearing  a  bashed-in  felt  hat  was  his  comrade  Marcelin  Desboutin,  the  engraver, 
with  his  eternal  pipe,  and  the  woman  was  a  friend,  the  actress  Ellen  Andree.  Both 
were  to  be  his  models;  and  though  a  glass  of  absinthe  is  placed  before  Ellen,  it  was 
without  any  perfidious  intention  on  the  part  of  the  painter,  who  simply  had  need 
of  an  opalescent  note  at  that  part  of  his  harmony  in  grey  and  black, — an  exquisite 
harmony  with  all  its  combination  of  planes  and  unexpected  arrangement.  As  to 
Ihc  Rape,  which  has  sometimes  been  given  the  more  discrete  title  of  A71  Interior^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  masterpiece,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  XlXth 
century  and  comparable  to  the  most  beautiful  pictures  of  all  time,  was  conceived, 
not  with  any  "literary"  or  merely  pictorial  intention,  but  from  a  profoundly  human 
standpoint. 

Was  Degas  touched  by  an  intimate  drama  unknown  to  us?  Was  his  object  to 
depict,  as  has  been  suggested,  an  episode  in  a  novel  by  his  friend  Duranty,  the 
sagacious  commentator  on  the  work  of  the  early  Impressionists?  That  remains  an 
enigma.  In  any  case,  if  Degas,  against  his  principles,  consented  to  produce  a  "sub- 
ject" picture,  he  raised  it  to  a  high  level  of  generalization, — he,  as  it  were,  "serened" 
it  by  the  perfection  of  his  splendid  technique,  in  which  every  touch  is  intentional, 
whilst  revealing  a  strange  tenderness.  Amidst  the  poetic  lights  and  sjiades  of  the 
little  bed-chamber  of  a  neat  and  virginal  work-girl, — a  room  softly  lit  by  a  lamp 
near  an  embroiderer's  work-basket,  and  here  again  how  can  one  help  naming  \\t- 
meer? — we  find  ourselves  in  the  terribly  heavy  silence  which  followed  on  the  brutal 
struggle:  a  silence  broken  by  the  sobbing  of  the  semi-nude  victim,  bowed  down 
by  grief,  whilst,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  the  man,  who,  now  that  he  has  satisfied 
his  lust,  is  once  more  correct,  but  mournfully  so,  contemjilates  her  despair,  though, 
despite  his  ennui  and  remorse,  with  a  glint  of  madness  in  his  eyes. 
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There  is  liere  that  pathetic  sobriety,  restrained  pity,  and  sadness  in  the  presence 
of  a  young  girl  soiled  by  the  egoistic,  epileptic  bestiality  of  a  male,  which  in  a  sing- 
ular manner  contradicts  the  legend,  if  not  of  the  misanthropy,  at  least  of  the  caustic 
insensibility  that  is  connected  with  Degas'  name.  But  all  this  is  suggested  by  the 
painter's  means.  Tiie  young  girl's  bed,  the  lanip-shade  adorned  with  flowerets,  the 
pink-lined  work-box,  and  the  naive  pictures  on  the  wall  are  so  many  elements  to 
bring  home  to  us  the  position  and  the  soul  of  the  little  victim,  and  to  these  are 
added  her  sorry  linen  corset,  torn  froni  her  and  lying  there  on  the  ground, — her 
slim  shoulder  caressed  by  the  light.  The  still-life  parts  of  this  picture  speak  to  us 
the  language  of  her  home  and  form  a  whole  with  the  tragedy,  and  without  any  of 
these  objects  having  been  displaced  and  arranged  towards  that  end.  One  can  easily 
imagine  liow  other  painters,  by  a  calculated  and  lascivious  disorder,  would  have 
emphasized  this  scene.  Degas'  infinite  tact  counselled  him  to  leave  everything  in 
its  place.  One  might  think  that  nothing  had  happened.  After  a  few  abominable 
moments  we  see  nothing  more  amidst  these  now  peaceful  surroundings,  save  a 
guilty  man  and  a  wretched  girl. 

These  are  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule.  When  devoting  himself,  in  series, 
to  the  study  of  women  in  a  state  of  nudity.  Degas  abstained,  still  more  than  in  the 
case  of  his  Dancing-giris^  to  seek  for  any  other  subject  or  composition  than  nudity 
itself,  after  the  manner  of  the  classical  painters  who  considered  that  to  be  the 
supreme  object  of  plastic  art.  But  he  could  not  look  upon  it  and  forget  his  indi- 
vidual tendencies:  an  almost  abstract  passion  for  drawing  and  the  architecture  of 
form,  a  search  for  an  original  setting,  a  taste  for  a  certain  strange  and  "modern" 
conception,  finally  distrust  of  a  too  arbitrary  form  of  beauty — that  beauty  which 
drew  from  Baudelaire  the  remark  "that  it  loathes  the  movement  which  distorts 
the  lines."  How  could  the  artist  who  was  insatiable  for  the  surprises  of  movement 
not  prefer  character  which  opened  up  so  extensive  a  field  of  observation?  More- 
over, along  that  way  he  led  mediocre  and  ignorant  artists  to  excesses  which  in  his 
old  age  he  regarded  with  scorn,  for  never  in  his  eyes  did  character  permit  of  in- 
tentional deformation  and  ugliness. 

Finally,  his  sensitive  and  stubborn  nature,  not  very  pervious  to  influences,  cer- 
tainly experienced  something  of  the  moral  pressure  of  his  time, — the  pressure  of 
naturalism,  which  almost  ill-naturedly  unrobed  the  woman  whom  romanticism 
had  over-idealized.  From  the  members  of  the  "corps  de  ballet,"  whose  defects  he 
had  noted,  Degas  could  not  pass  to  the  insipid  feminine  models — disguised  as  Leda 
or  Biblis — of  the  painters  of  the  academic  school.  He  sought  for  them  where  they 
were,  away  from  the  studio  platform,  that  is  to  say,  in  their  "cabinets  de  toilette." 
He  had  too  great  a  love  of  truth  to  deny  that  the  nude  could  only  be  found  there; 
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FOUR  SKETCHES  OF  NUDES     Photo  Durand-Ruel 
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WOMAN  DRYING  HERSELF  IN  FRONT  OF  A  DRESSING  TABLE     Photo  WiUenstein 

at  any  rate  nudism  in  the  open  air  was  unknown  in  his  day,  and  we  are  far  from 
being  invariably  deHghted  with  it. 

A  woman  shows  herself  in  a  state  of  nudity  only  to  the  man  she  loves,  or  to  her 
mirror.  Only  in  the  secrecy  of  the  alcove  or  bath-room  is  she  herself.  She  is  then 
something  entirely  different  from  the  dressed-up,  painted  and  adorned  creature 
who  appears  in  public.  Degas  sought  to  depict  her  in  her  animal-like  reality.  "I 
was  perhaps  wrong,"  he  confessed  to  a  friend  at  the  end  of  his  days,  "in  consider- 
ing woman  too  much  as  an  animal."  A  sad  confession  from  a  bachelor  who  had 
repressed  all  of  man's  tenderness,  and  too  late  a  recognition  of  the  inanity  of  a 
scepticism,  perhaps  due  to  timidity,  and  which  closed  to  him  the  adorable  world 
of  love.  But  the  artist  was  born  to  give  us  what  he  did,  and  he  knew  full  well  what 
he  was  capable  of  doing.  That  idea  of  animality  contributed  to  lead  the  critics 
and  public  opinion  astray. 

They  readily  believed  that  Degas  was  a  ferocious  misogynist  who,  with  the 
sledge-hammer  of  a  Huysmans  or  the  substitutes  of  a  Zola,  took  a  delight  in  be- 
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WOMAN  IN  THE  BATH-TUB     Photo  Durand-Ruel 


littling  woman,  in  dissecting  the  dull  person  she  often  is,  in  revealing  her  defects 
and  little  miseries.  Such  a  tendency  was  not  unknown  to  him,  but  it  did  not  con- 
taminate his  impartial  and  lucid  regard  for  truth.  He  observed  that  fards,  corsets, 
underclothing,  and  ankle-boots  had  as  slowly  deformed  the  natural  and  primitive 
beauty  of  woman  as  her  occupations  or  maternity.  His  models  were  neither  work- 
girls,  nor  employees,  nor  mothers,  but  prostitutes.  He  could  just  as  well  have  noted 
similar  ravatres  on  the  bodies  of  those  women  of  fashion  whom  his  fellow-artists 
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depicted  in  smart  gowns  and  a  garb  "a  la  mode."  Degas  was  not  a  searcher  after 
defects;  he  merely  observed  and  had  the  courage  to  record  what  he  saw  with  his 
masterly,  redoubtable  brush.  Such  audacity,  in  his  day,  caused  a  scandal.  It  ought 
not  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  horrors  which  in  our  day  have  been  exhibited 
by  extremists,  who  appear  to  execrate  woman  up  to  the  point  of  reducing  her  to 
the  level  of  the  batrachia.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  we  owe  to  Degas  the  odious 
harvest  of  pictures  of  women  in  their  baths  which  for  thirty  years  have  encumbered 
our  exhibitions,  and  which  show  neither  his  skill,  nor  his  tact,  nor  his  genius. 
Painters  have  multiplied  to  infinity  their  commonplace,  flat  and  sometimes  basely 
erotic  repetitions  of  what,  in  the  case  of  this  mathematician  of  lines  and  volume, 
was  a  human  theorem. 

I'herefore  neither  love  nor  its  illusions  imposed  upon  his  perspicacity,  which 
took  account  of  changes  on  a  woman's  epidermis,  marks  left  by  corsets  and  lacing, 
the  vulgarity- of  her  limbs,  her  drooping  breasts.  Moreover  it  has  rightly  been 
pointed  out  that  Degas  studied  woman  in  the  morning,  after  the  hours  of  night 
had  partially  effaced  the  marks  left  by  her  clothing,  and  when  the  bath  had  re- 
stored her  youth  and  freshness.  So  we  cannot  accuse  him  of  having  acted  delib- 
erately; and  in  truth,  he  many  times  painted  beautiful  and  fascinating  creatures, 
endowed  with  young  and  healthy  organisms.  But  above  all,  as  in  the  case  of 
dancing-girls,  he  sought  for  the  various  combinations  of  that  plastic  figure  a  nude 
body  is,  and  whence  arms  and  legs  spring;  he  was  attracted  by  the  unexpected 
nature  of  their  movements,  their  candid  liberty  in  a  place  where,  screened  from 
all  eyes,  woman  tends  and  polishes  her  musculature  as  though  it  were  a  weapon. 

Consequently  he  was  led  to  be  more  and  more  daring,  up  to  the  point  of  the 
oddity  of  his  last  big  pastels  with  their  jig-saw  attitudes,  but  whose  decorative  ap- 
pearance excludes  all  suspicion  of  indecent  familiarity.  These  hnal  works  mark  a 
return  to  an  almost  hieroglyphic  conception  of  form.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
draughtsman  delighted  in  once  more  solving  new  problems  of  perspective  and 
setting,  the  colourist  revelled  in  associating  flesh-tones  in  a  subdued  half-lighting 
with  those  of  objects, — dressing-gowns,  porcelain,  or  glass-ware,  and  became 
wholly  interested  in  this  on  account  of  contrasts  and  high-lights.  He  succeeded 
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in  a  complete  coalescence  of  niodelling,  value  and  line,  so  much  so  that  his  hgures 
have  the  powerful  consistancv,  the  density  of  bronze,  at  the  same  time  as  being 
penetrated  and  haloed  by  diffused  light.  And  thus  "the  animal,"  in  its  free  revels, 
possesses  the  same  veracious  beauty  as  the  horses  formerly  studied  on  the  turt, 
whilst  anatomical  veracity  reaches  such  a  pitch  ot  perlecticMi  that  only  a  physiol- 
ogist could  perhaps  fully  appreciate  it.  This  series  of  nudes,  thanks  to  a  triple 
mastery  of  mind,  eye  and  hand,  possesses  a  unique  value. 

Let  us  say  once  more:  one  must  search  in  these  works  neither  for  a  literary  in- 
tention, nor  a  display  of  misogyny,  nor  a  scabrous  tendency.  It  is  true  that  Degas 
did  not  fear  to  enter  dolorous  houses  of  debauch  to  continue  his  observations  and 
gaze  on  nudity  in  its  vulgar  and  uretched  form.  Hut  in  that  line  he  produced  only 
a  few  little  caricatural  monotypes,  in  an  environment  where  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
after  h'orain,  was  to  disport  himself  so  freely  and,  in  the  company  of  prostitutes, 
avenge  his  "born  deformity"  with  bravado.  Degas  was  too  reserved,  too  frigid,  too 
enamoured  of  an  abstract  and  pure  art  to  persist  in  that  direction,  at  a  time  when 
naturalism  attached  an  excessive  literary  importance  to  the  prostitute,  her  morals 
and  social  role,  and  delighted  in  hovels,  under  the  belief  moreover  of  finding  there, 
with  a  sentimentality  against  the  grain,  certain  grounds  for  anti-social  ranting, 
which  Degas,  a  conservative  bourgeois,  held  in  contempt. 

With  the  same  reserve  must  we  consider  the  few  paintings  and  pastels  which 
he  devoted  to  laundresses  and  milliners.  Once  more  the  key  to  the  man  and  his 
art  was  his  passion  for  truth.  He  could  not  satisfy  it  in  what  is  called  society,  where 
everything  is  artifice,  convention,  hypocrisy  and  false  modesty;  and  although  he 
was  semi-aristocratic  and  of  refined  tastes  he  never  sought  for  his  models  there. 
He  found  truth — instinctive  and  acknowledged — among  the  people,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  proletariat,  compound  of  wretchedness  and  hatred. 
Loathing  filthiness  and  vice,  he  loved  what  was  natural  and  sought  for  its  expres- 
sion in  movements  demanded  by  handicrafts,  so  much  so  that  one  may  feel  aston- 
ished he  did  not  seek  for  them  in  the  fields  and  manufactories.  But  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  open  air  and  the  working  man  did  not  attract  him.  His  laundresses — 
especially  the  one  who  stops  her  work  to  yawn  inordinately  in  the  face  of  the 
public — appeared  to  constitute  a  challenge  to  realism. 

Here,  again.  Degas  thought  solely  of  professional  movement  and  colour.  He 
studied  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  laundress  applies  her  iron,  just  as  he  did 
that  of  the  dancing-girl  when  she  places  her  foot  on  the  exercising-bar,  or  that  of 
a  woman,  squatting  in  her  tub  or  rising  from  her  bath,  when  she  dries  her  loins. 
Pink  or  yellow  dressing-gowns  and  the  bluish-white  of  starched  linen  are  pretexts 
for  rare  and  subtle  harmonies,  whereas,  invariably,  the  attention  aroused  by  the 
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subject  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  sort  of  provocative  wager.  These  pic- 
tures are  bouquets  of  tonalities  without  the  least  literary  flavour.  And  this  also 
holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  few  [lictures  in  which  the  artist  satisfied  his  taste  for 
an  unusual,  unexpected  presentation  by  depicting  the  faces  of  milliners  and  their 
customers  behind  a  row  of  hats  seen  in  the  foreground, — a  point  of  view  which 
astonishes  no  one  who  has  looked  through  the  window  into  the  interior  of  a 
milliner's  shop;  yet  this  was  immediately  classed  as  "things  that  are  not  to  be 
done," — in  itself  a  very  good  reason  why  an  original  painter  would  instinctively 
attempt  to  do  them.  The  execution  of  these  hats  is  delightful,  and  their  capricious 
intervention  in  the  frame  is  calculated  with  a  science  concealed  beneath  fancy:  it 
is  indeed  an  example  of  "wholly  reflective"  art.  Whether  it  is  a  question  of  Semi- 
raniis^  race-course  scenes,  dancing-girls,  or  nude  women,  the  subjects  change,  and 
tile  technique;  but  Degas'  method,  his  vision  and  manner  of  synthesizing  things 
seen  are  invariable. 

Yet  he  cannot  have  been  free  from  doubts  and  troubles,  and,  indeed,  this  man 
so  averse  to  conhding  in  anyone  sometimes  let  slip  a  few  words  betraying  those 
regrets,  those  fears  of  powerlessness  which  are  common  to  all  really  great  artists 
when  their  efforts  are  confronted  with  the  infinity  of  possible  realizations.  Medi- 
ocre, self-satisfled  men  are  in  ignorance  of  these  anxieties.  But  we  remain  amazed 
in  the  presence  of  Degas'  intellectual  and  plastic  constancy,  preserved  by  his  jealous 
isolation  and  unshakeable  independence.  In  that  respect  Mallarmc,  who  loved  him, 
resembled  him;  both  have  been  incriminated  for  being  odd,  dehant  and  fortuitous, 
whereas  their  haughty  solitude  and  profound  interior  life  excluded  any  concession 
to  the  desire  to  be  understood  and  appreciated.  They  approached  no  one,  waited 
serenely  for  others  to  come  to  them,  though  nobody  might  ever  come.  As  regards 
this,  we  may  say  that,  bound  to  all  the  Impressionists  by  friendship,  Mallarme  was 
not  so  near  to  any  one  of  them  as  he  was  to  Degas,  on  account  of  that  which  was 
mistaken  for  singidarity. 

In  the  fleld  of  engraving,  Degas  aflirmed  the  same  method  as  is  exemplihed  in 
his  paintings.  But  perhaps  this  part  of  his  work,  which  was  long  unknown  and  then 
inaccurately  judged,  tells  us  more  of  himself  than  was  thought,  because,  in  the  case 
of  his  canvases,  he  abstained  from  all  direct  conhdences  concerning  his  technique 
and  thought,  without  advancing  quite  to  the  Flaubertian  dogma  of  impersonality. 
Degas  ever  devoted  himself  to  engraving,  and  with  a  precocious  mastery;  from  the 
very  outset  of  his  career  he  displayed  great  curiosity  in  the  technique  of  this  branch 
of  his  art,  as  the  contrast  between  two  etched  portraits  executed  in  Rome  in 
1857.  That  of  his  friend  Touruy,  a  prizeman-engraver  of  the  Villa  Mcdicis,  is 
wholly  classical  in  its  treatment,  whilst  in  his  own  portrait  there  are  delectable 
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liberties  not  hazarded  in  his  canvases  of  the  same  period, — liberties  which  con- 
tinued to  be  affirmed.  One  may  even  say  that  in  this  field  of  art  the  engraver  out- 
stripped the  painter,  ga\e  him  counsel  and  courage  despite  the  scruples  inherited 
from  his  first  period.  In  black  and  wiiite,  in  chiaroscuro  were  prepared  those 
astounding  Rembrandt  effects  which  no  one  has  surpassed;  it  was  there,  in  little 
freely-executed  works,  produced  for  himself  alone  and  never  shown  to  others,  that 
Degas  the  painter  sought  for  and  found  himself:  they  served  him  as  a  gamut  and 
an  exercise,  side  by  side  with  his  pictures.  Engravings  or  lithographs,  the  subjects 
mattered  little, — they  were  partial  replicas  of  paintings  in  course  of  preparation, — 
sketches  made  at  the  "cafe-concert"  or  in  the  "cabinet  de  toilette,"  and  among 
them  stand  out  a  few  marvellous  preliminary  drawings  for  a  portrait  of  Manet. 
What  counts  is  the  inventive  ingenuity  of  the  methods  employed, — the  patient 
researches  of  a  man  madly  in  love  with  his  art, — the  determination  to  extract  from 
matter  everything  it  can  give  to  the  one  who  adores  and  handles  it. 

We  here  take  him  unaware  in  the  midst  of  his  mania, — to  use  such  a  word  in 
its  hnest  acceptation.  And  this  also  holds  good  in  the  case  of  his  monotypes.  He 
may  have  found  pretexts  for  these  in  the  green-room  of  the  Opera  so  as  to  under- 
take the  projected  illustrations  for  Halevy*s  Petites  Cardinal^  or  in  the  bath-room, 
or  again,  as  with  some  of  them,  amongst  the  herd  in  a  brothel;  but  what  holds 
our  attention  is  the  unerringness  of  the  effects  and  sometimes  the  latent  fantasy  of 
these  monotypes,  in  which  all  corrections  are  impossible  and  chance  results  that 
must  be  foreseen  intervene, — results  as  hazardous  as  the  irregularities  that  occur 
when  firing  porcelain.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  be  able  to  follow,  at  a 
complete,  parallel  and  accurately  dated  exhibition,  the  influence  of  this  part  of 
the  artist's  production  on  his  paintings, — an  influence  that  gradually  freed  him 
from  his  original  classicism  without  ceasing  to  bind  him  to  the  lesson,  and  not  to 
the  imitation,  of  the  old  masters  whom  this  "revolutionary"  always,  like  Manet, 
venerated. 

Finally,  there  is  his  sculpture.  Degas,  like  certain  other  painters,  felt  a  tempta- 
tion to  model,  to  experiment  with  more  substantial  and  real  volumes  than  those  of 
painting,  which,  since  it  has  only  two  dimensions  at  its  disposal,  attains  illusion 
through  the  play  of  perspective  and  values.  Here,  again,  his  curiosity  for  all  tech- 
niques attracted  him,  like  his  tyrannical  desire  for  truth.  He  sculptured  entirely 
for  his  own  personal  satisfaction,  in  order  to  test  or  verify  certain  daring  attitudes 
before  transposing  them  on  his  canvases.  As  exercises  and  guides, — that  was  the 
only  importance  he  attached  to  these  works,  but  he  centred  his  mind  on  them 
with  the  silent  passion  he  expended  in  the  whole  held  of  plastic  art.  Sometimes  he 
consulted  sculptors,  but  took  little  heed  of  their  advice.  Lacking  knowledge,  he 
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sought  to  invent  a  technique  of  his  own,  and  one  which  responded  to  the  partic- 
ular objects  he  had  in  view.  This  exphiins  the  loss  of  many  statuettes,  due  to  a 
defective  armature;  and  it  also  came  about  that  the  discontented  artist,  in  a  fit  of 
ill-temper,  destroyed  works  he  had  fashioned  with  loving  care, — to  the  keen  regret 
of  the  intimate  friends  who  had  admired  them.  The  founder  Hebrard  published 
and  thus  saved  seventy-two  of  these  pieces  of  sculpture,  out  of  very  many  more, 
especially  dating  from  1880,  when  Degas  produced  a  big  figure  of  a  Fourteen- 
year-old  dajicing-girl  in  wax. 

Degas  modelled  more  and  more  as  his  eye-sight  declined,  and  towards  the  end, 
when  almost  stone-blind,  he  took  a  dolorous  pleasure  in  kneading  modelling-clay 
or  wax  with  his  old,  funibling  hngers.  I'his  was  his  last  consolation  after  the  period 
when  his  infirmity  obliged  him  to  paint  wholly  in  broad  masses,  to  take  account 
no  longer  of  line  and  form,  until  colour  itself  faded  from  his  view.  When  in  the 
presence  of  his  sculptured  work,  one  quickly  understands  and  forgets  those  im- 
perfections and  acts  of  imprudence  which  shocked  professional  sculptors;  one 
remained  transfixed  with  astonishment  at  Degas'  originality,  power,  and  superior 
gift.  Precisely  because  he  had  ventured  into  a  field  which  was  not  his  own,  on 
the  fringe  of  his  work  as  a  painter,  and,  in  a  way,  secretly,  he  dared  to  do  what 
would  have  daunted  many  a  sculptor,  in  the  direction  of  arabesque  and  movement, 
and  with  an  enthusiasm  and  reflective  boldness  which  creates  for  him  a  fellowship 
with  Carpaux  and  Rodin. 

Some  of  his  works,  such  as  A  htg/i-steppifig  horsey  Dismoufitmg  from  a  horse^ 
Dancing-girl  examifiuig  the  sole  of  her  right  foot^  Dancing-girl:  grand  arabesque, 
third  motion,  and  Dancing-girl:  fourth  motion  on  the  left  leg,  show  by  their  singular 
appearance  what  the  artist  was  aiming  at:  his  desire  to  reduce  animal  or  human 
form  to  an  ornamental  figure. 

His  taste  for  the  unforeseen,  the  hxing  of  transitory  movements,  that  which  is 
paradoxical  yet  true,  and  the  not-seen-before  was  the  result  of  his  personal  char- 
acter as  much  as  that  of  the  secret  conflict  between  his  early  aspirations  and  the 
influence  of  his  surroundings  and  time.  After  putting  his  contemporaries  of?  the 
track,  he  was  reproached  by  his  juniors  for  that  taste, — even  by  those  who  bor- 
rowed so  much  from  him,  sometimes  shamelessly  and  with  intentions  which  he 
would  have  reviled.  And  this  great  recluse — not  at  all  easy  to  approach — did 
nothing  to  dissipate  misunderstandings.  Numerous  were  the  painters,  critics,  and 
connoisseurs  who  failed  to  understand  the  connection  between  his  works,  and 
who  believed  in  them  as  disavowals,  witnesses  to  anxieties  and  contradictions, 
whereas  this  almost  hermetic  art  outdistanced  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  which 
is  puzzled  by  anyone  who  does  not  repeat  himself. 
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From  what  point  ot  view  shall  uc  regard  hini?  .  .  .  V^  liy,  Iroin  every  aspect,  and 
as  he  was.  Whether  it  is  a  question  of  A  Cotton  Hurinu  in  Nciv  Orleans^  Tlic  Rapi\ 
Absinthi'y  IhcOrchestra^ox  ilic  Datuing-class^ — the  portraits  of  Mile.  Fiocre,  Mile. 
Dihaii,  the  Duehesse  de  Montejast  and  her  daughters,  Manet,  Duranty,  or  tlie 
Duehesse  de  Morhilli, — A  Race-course  Sccni\  Ihc  Star  of  tin-  Ballet^  iMundresses 
ironing,  or  other  feminine  subjects,  we  are  face  to  face  with  that  unity  in  the  midst 
of  diversity  which  niakes  masterpieces  scattered  throughout  a  lite-time  a  concrete 
whole, — and  these  master[Meces  umlouhtedlv  constitute  a  mightv  contribution  to 
French  tradition  in  art. 

Assuredly  we  are  nou  less  interested  in  the  fact  that  Degas  anticipateil  instan- 
taneous i^hotographv,  whilst  adding  that  high  or  dee[i  shadow  which  the  most 
perfect  mechanism  cannot  give.  I'he  recollection  of  the  struggle  he  had  in  the 
heroic  davs  of  Impressionism  and  ol  the  hostility  he  aroused  appears  to  us  in  the 
cold  realm  of  history.  We  recogni/e  the  part  in  his  work  which  is  accidental  or 
due  to  the  influences  of  a  naVve  and  out-oi-date  naturalism.  Above  all  must  we 
regret  that  speculation,  after  his  death,  placed  an  exorbitant  price  on  the  slightest 
sketch  of  this  most  scrupulous  and  so  long  unrecognized  artist, — that,  by  an  irri- 
tating abuse,  it  covered  mere  fragments  with  gold,  leaving  one  to  judge,  when  face 
to  face  with  complete  works  in  exhibitions,  of  indications  to  which  the  author 
alone  held  the  key.  The  future  will  set  on  one  side  scraps  and  stray  impulses. 

Finally,  the  relative  disfavour  shown  to  Degas  by  a  recent  generation  (itself 
already  out-of-date)  and  which  speaks  ironically  of  "Monsieur  Degas"  as  it  docs 
of  "Monsieur  Ingres,"  is  of  no  importance.  It  is  as  usual  as  it  is  regrettable  to  see 
searchers  disavow  with  careless  injustice  those  who  preceded  them.  The  services 
rendered  are  denied  but  recognized  later.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  time  when 
it  will  be  possible  to  state  exactly  Degas'  role  and  rank  among  the  great  masters 
of  our  School.  All  that  we  know  is  that  he  has  had  his  place  marked  there,  and 
that  his  singular  and  patient  genius  was  sustained  by  the  gifts  of  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  draughtsmen  ever  known.  With  all  his  methodical  audacity  he  re- 
mained a  classicist.  As  to  the  man  himself,  one  cannot  love  iiim;  he  did  not  ask 
to  be  loved;  he  was  a  bitter  man,  wrapped  up  in  himself  as  sensitive,  almost  savage 
men  are.  But  we  cannot  refuse  him  our  admiration.  No  one  devoted  himself  to 
the  worship  of  art  more  fervently, — his  cult  for  it  was  higher  than  ambition,  hon- 
ours, money,  and  even  friendship.  "An  artist,"  wrote  Whistler,  "at  whatever 
moment  he  takes  a  risk,  is  a  monument  of  solitude  which  leads  to  sadness."  And 
Villicrs  de  I'Isle-Adam  said:  "(ilory  is  the  idea  which  everyone  retains  of  himself 
in  his  own  stature."  These  two  aphorisms  sum  up  Degas  in  his  entirety. 
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TO  AI>L  THOSE  who  have  a  passionate  love  for  pietures,  nothing  is 
more  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  so  instructive  as  to  search  for  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  a  great  artist  from  the  time  when  he  made  his 
hrst  efforts  to  attain  celebrity.  It  is  by  turning  over  the  leaves  of  old 
books  and  ancient  periodicals  (sometimes  ephemeral  publications,  now  so  rare  that 
bibliophiles  and  art  critics  search  for  them  with  avidity)  that  we  can  follow  not 
merely  the  stages  of  a  life  devoted  to  art,  but  we  can  also  reconstruct  the  atmosphere 
of  an  epoque  of  the  past,  with,  on  the  one  hand,  the  prejudices — even  the  hatred — of 
certain  writers  and,  on  the  other,  the  perspicacity  of  those  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
uphold,  against  an  official  school  and  a  public  both  incapable  of  recognizing  genius, 
that  a  painter  with  an  extraordinarily  clear  vision  had  made  his  appearance  in  the 
world  of  art  and  was  about  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  veritable  aesthetic  revolution. 
This  method  of  studying  the  history  of  art  is  above  all  profitable  in  the  case  of  the 
artists  of  the  so-called  Impressionist  School,  and  certainly  when  applying  it  to  the 
artistic  career  of  a  Degas  our  task  becomes  truly  fascinating. 

As  though  an  official  interdict  had  been  issued  against  Edgar  Degas  (1834- 
191 7),  this  master  was  for  a  long  time  ignored  by  those  who  selected  works  for  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery.  Nevertheless,  according  to  many  art  critics  during  the  years 
1 8  74.- 1 8  80,  he  possessed  remarkable  titles  of  nobility.  From  the  year  1874,  M. 
Claretie  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  new  school;  M.  Gonse,  attracted  by  his 
pastels  at  the  Salon  of  1877,  by  his  "studies  of  dancing-girls  in  the  green-room, 
most  remarkable  from  the  point  of  gesture  and  mimicry,"  regarded  him  as  "an 
artist  of  much  greater  talent  than  he  wished  to  appear;  one  not  unworthy  of  the 
great  traditions  of  La  Tour  and  Chardin";  whilst,  under  the  date  of  February  13, 
1874,  Edmond  de  Cioncourt,  who  had  a  fondness  for  setting  down  Degas'  witti- 
cisms, gave,  in  his  Meinoires  de  la  vie  litteraire,  a  most  curious  account  of  a  visit 
he  paid  to  the  painter,  at  his  studio. 
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"Yesterday,  I  spent  my  afternoon  in  the  studio  of  an  artist  named  Degas  .  .  .," 
he  writes.  "After  many  endeavours  ...  he  has  set  his  heart  upon  laundry-women 
and  daneing-girls.  I  cannot  imagine  a  better  choice,  since  I  myself,  in  Manette 
Salof/tofiy  have  extolled  these  two  professions  as  supplying  a  modern  artist  with  the 
most  pictorial  models  among  the  women  of  to-day.  Indeed,  we  find  there  flesh- 
pink  side  by  side  with  snow-white  linen,  or  mingled  with  the  milky  haze  of  gauze: 
the  most  charming  pretext  for  blond  and  tender  colouring." 

And  the  great  novelist  continues  to  add  words  which  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  those  who  seek  to  know  Degas  and  his  art  thoroughly. 

"This  Degas  is  an  original  fellow,"  he  notes  to  the  extent  of  two  pages  which 
deserve  to  be  read  in  their  entirety.  "He  is  a  morbid  and  neurotic  chap,  an  ophthal- 
mic subject  to  such  an  extent  that  he  fears  to  lose  his  eye-sight.  .  .  .  Will  he  ever 
accomplish  anything  absolutely  complete?  I  cannot  say.  He  appears  to  me  to  be 
of  very  uneasy  mind."  A  baseless  fear,  since,  in  1880,  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts 
saw  in  him  a  "pupil  of  the  great  Florentine  painters,  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi  and 
Ghirlandaio,  and  above  all  the  pupil  of  a  great  Frenchman,  M.  Ingres." 

Among  the  earliest  articles  in  the  Parisian  press  on  Degas,  I  must  also  draw 
attention  to  a  fanciful  contribution  to  he  Charivari  of  April  25,  1874,  from  the 
pen  of  Louis  Leroy.  His  subject  was  the  Impressionist  Exhibition — the  first  which 
was  held  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  in  a  most  amusing  manner  he  gives 
the  impressions  of  an  imaginary  member  of  the  official  school  of  painting — a  certain 
"Monsieur  Joseph  Vincent,  a  pupil  of  Bertin,"  who,  naturally,  was  horrified  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  revolutionary  art  of  Pissaro,  Sisley,  Monet,  Cezanne, 
Renoir  and  Manet.  Paradoxically  "I^e  Pere  Vincent"  had  a  few  amiable  words  to 
say  about  Degas.  "He  uttered  cries  of  horror  before  each  picture;  it  was  only  the 
horrible  that  attracted  him,  since  Degas'  badly  washed  Washerwoman  caused  him 
to  utter  cries  of  admiration.  .  .  .  Before  every  other  picture  and'  in  the  presence  of 
the  caretaker  he  began  to  dance  the  scalp-dance!" 

But  much  more  important  than  this  humorous  article  is  a  very  rare  publication 
of  1877, — L^Iffipresstonniste:  Journal  d^Art,  published  during  the  Exhibition  of 
that  year  at  2 2 bis,  Rue  Laffitte,  under  the  editorship  of  G.  Riviere,  who  wrote 
most  of  the  articles  and  notes,  with  the  collaboration  of  ^^\Jn  peintre,"  who  is  said 
to  have  been  Renoir.  Only  five  issues  (each  of  eight  pages,  at  the  price  of  1 5  cen- 
times) were  published,  evidently  as  propaganda  for  Degas,  Renoir,  Caillebotte, 
Sisley  (whose  name  is  printed  as  Sizley)  and  other  painters  of  the  "Impressionist" 
school.  Apart  from  the  text,  this  little  journal  contains  some  curious  sketches  by 
Degas  (a  Danscuse  a  la  barre^  a  very  rudimentary  but  expressive  sketch  in  line), 
Renoir,  Sisley  and  Caillebotte. 
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In  his  first  number,  Riviere  deplores  the  ignorance  of  art  critics  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  nouvelle  peinture:  "they  have  seen  nothing,  neither  the 
astounding  drawing,  nor  the  charming,  youthful  colouring  of  M.  Renoir  .  .  .  nor 
the  science  and  grandeur  of  MM.  Cezanne  and  Degas.  .  .  .  They  laughed,  after 
the  fashion  of  ignorant  and  pretentious  folk.  .  .  ." 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  the  whole  Impressionists'  Exhibition,  held  in  the 
Rue  Le  Peletier,  Riviere  devotes  a  whole  page  of  his  journal  to  the  "most  astound- 
ing pictures  by  M.  Degas — pictures  hung  in  a  little  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  Grand 
Salon. — His  works  are  always  witty,  delicate  and  sincere.  .  .  .  His  prodigious  science 
declares  itself  spontaneously  on  all  sides.  .  .  .  He  is  an  observer." 

More  important  still  is  a  booklet  of  thirty-eight  pages,  published  by  Duranty 
in  1876,  with  the  title  I^a  Nouvelle  peinture:  A  propos  du  groupe  d^ artistes  qui  expose 
dans  les  Galeries  Dtirand-Ruel.  In  this  remarkable  example  of  special-pleading 
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for  the  Impressionists,  no  member  of  the  group  is  named,  but  from  his  descriptions 
it  is  clear  that  Duranty  had  before  his  eyes  this  or  that  work  by  Manet,  Whistler, 
Ribot,  Bracquemont,  and  above  all  Degas,  who  was  later,  as  we  read  in  Joris  Karl 
Huysmans'  L^Art  Modertie  (1883),  to  depict  Duranty  and  produce  one  of  his 
finest  portraits. 

Having  read  La  Nouvelle  Peinture,  where  we  learn  that  "the  debate  is  truly 
only  between  ancient  and  modern  art,  between  the  old  pictures  and  the  new  .  .  . 
the  movement  is  already  deeply  enrooted  ...  it  has  abandoned  the  old  style  .  .  . 
and  come  out  into  the  open  air  and  the  sun.  .  .  .  The  origin  of  its  efforts  dates  from 
the  days  of  Courbet  ...  we  note  those  efforts  in  the  case  of  the  great  Ingres  and 
the  mighty  Millet  .  .  .  they  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  great  Corot 
and  his  disciple  Chintreuil," — having  read  this  disquisition  regarding  the  concep- 
tions of  Degas  and  his  friends,  turn  to  the  masterly  description  which  Huysmans 
gives  of  the  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Duranty. 

"Monsieur  Duranty  is  depicted,"  wrote  Huysmans,  "amidst  his  prints  and 
books,  seated  at  his  table,  and  his  slender,  nervous  fingers,  his  keen,  mocking  eye. 
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his  searching,  piercing  look,  his  expression  as  of  an  English  comedian,  and  his 
dry  Httle  laugh  within  the  stem  of  his  pipe  passed  before  me  as  I  looked  on  this 
canvas  on  which  the  character  of  this  curious  analyst  is  so  well  rendered." 

The  articles  which  Huysmans  collected  together  in  JJArt  Moderne  had  already 
appeared  in  L.e  Voltaire^  La  Reforme^  La  Revue  litteraire  et  artistique,  and  in  a 
certain  "feuille  de  chou"  cultivated  by  M.  Bachclin-Deflorenne,  La  Gazette  des 
AmateurSy  in  which  he  made  his  debut  as  an  art-critic  with  an  article  on  Degas. 

"The  great  qualities  of  this  artist,"  writes  Huysmans,  "suddenly  and  in  their 
entirety  appeared  to  me.  And  the  joy  which  I  experienced  as  a  youth  has  ever  since 
then  increased  at  each  of  the  exhibitions  to  which  Degas  has  contributed.  ...  A 
painter  of  modern  life  was  born  and  one  who  springs  from  no  one,  who  bears  no 
resemblance  to  anyone,  who  brings  an  entirely  new  artistic  flavour,  and  wholly 
new  methods  of  execution." 
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Once  launched  on  the  subject  of  the  pictures  of  the  Salon  of  1879,  Huysmans 
let  his  vitriolic  pen  How  on  in  the  following  characteristic  manner: 

"Ah!  niore  interesting  are  these  kill-joys,  so  detested  and  abused,  the  Inde- 
pendents. I  do  not  deny  that  among  them  are  some  who  do  not  know  their  pro- 
fession sufficiemly  well.  But  take  a  man  of  great  talent,  like  M.  Degas, — take  even 
his  pupil,  Mile.  Mary  Cassatt, — and  see  whether  the  works  of  these  artists  are  not 
more  interesting,  more  distinguished  than  all  these  jingling  contrivances  which 
hang  from  the  line  to  the  ceiling  in  the  interminable  rooms  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
fact  is  that,  with  them,  I  find  a  true  regard  for  contemporary  life,  and  M.  Degas  is, 
undoubtedly,  among  the  painters  who  have  followed  the  naturalist  movement, 
brought  about  in  painting  by  the  Impressionists  and  Manet,  the  one  who  has  re- 
mained the  most  original  and  boldest.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  grapple  with 
feminine  and  popular  elegancies;  one  of  the  first  he  ventured  to  face  artificial 
lightings,  the  glare  of  the  footlights  before  which  lightly  clad  singers  or  dancers 
in  muslin  bawl  out  their  songs  or  pirouette.  In  his  works  we  find  flesh  which  is 
neither  creamy  nor  smooth,  the  very  reverse  of  gold-beater's  skin,  it  is  real  flesh 
powdered  with  velbutine^  flesh  with  the  make  up  of  the  stage  and  the  alcove,  exactly 
as  it  is,  with  its  harsh  granular  texture  when  seen  near  to,  and  its  sickly  brilliancy 
when  seen  from  afar.  Degas  is  a  past-master  in  the  art  of  rendering  what  I  will 
readily  name  the  "civili/ed  carnation."  He  is  also  a  past-master  in  the  art  of  de- 
picting womanhood,  of  representing  woman — no  matter  to  what  class  of  society 
she  may  belong — in  all  her  pretty  movements  and  graceful  attitudes." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Degas'  palette,  Huysmans  often  makes  many  instruc- 
tive remarks.  For  instance,  when  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  portrait  of  Duranty, 
already  referred  to,  he  points  out: 

"The  almost  bright  pink  patches  on  the  forehead,  the  green  on  the  beard,  the 
blue  on  the  velvet  of  the  sitter's  collar;  whilst  the  fingers  are  made  up  of  yellow 
edged  with  bishop's  violet.  Near  to,  it  consists  of  a  hatching  of  colours  which  are 
hammered  out  and  split  up  and  appear  to  encroach  one  on  the  other;  but  at  a  few 
paces  everything  is  in  harmony  and  melts  into  the  exact  flesh-tone, — flesh  which 
palpitates  and  is  alive,  such  as  no  one  in  France  until  now  has  known  how  to  paint." 

Let  me  give  yet  another  quotation  from  this  great  writer  whom  I  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  during  my  youth;  because,  long  before  other  critics,  my 
friend  Joris  Karl  Huysmans  had  himself  produced  in  literature  the  counterpart 
of  the  work  of  Degas  in  painting. 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Independents  in  1881,  Huys- 
mans says: 

"M.  Degas  has  shown  himself  singularly  parsimonious.  He  has  satisfied  himself 
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by  exhibiting  a  scene  behind  the  scenes, — a  gentleman  pressing  a  woman  to  his 
bosom,  almost  pressing  her  legs  between  his  thighs,  behind  the  framework  of  a 
flat  illuminated  by  the  red  glow  from  the  auditorium  which  one  can  just  glimpse; 
— this  work  and  a  few  drawings  and  sketches  depicting  singers  on  the  stage  extend- 
ing their  paws  which  move  like  those  of  wretched  Saxony  porcelain  figures  and 
bestowing  a  blessing  on  the  heads  of  the  musicians,  above  which  emerges,  in  the 
foreground,  like  an  enormous  figure  five,  the  neck  of  a  violoncello,  or  else  swaying 
their  hips  and  bellowing  amidst  those  inept  convulsions  which  have  procured 
almost  celebrity  for  that  epileptic  doll — La  Becat.  Add  two  more  sketches:  the 
faces  of  some  criminals  with  animal-like  mugs,  low  foreheads,  prominent  cheek- 
bones, receding  chins,  little  furtive  eyes,  and  a  very  astonishing  feminine  nude, 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  you  have  the  list  of  the  drawings  and  paintings  con- 
tributed by  this  artist." 

But  wait  a  bit! — there  was  another  work  by  Degas  on  view  at  that  particular 
exhibition, — "the  curiosity  of  his  show  of  1881  was  a  piece  of  sculpture,  a  statuette 
in  wax,  entitled  Petite  cianseuse  de  quatorze  ans,^^  at  the  sight  of  which  the  alarmed 
and  embarrassed  public  fled. 

"The  terrible  reality  of  this  statuette  Alls  the  public  with  a  sickish  feeling.  All 
its  ideas  regarding  sculpture  with  its  cold,  inanimate  whiteness, — the  conventional 
work  which  has  been  copied  again  and  again  for  centuries, — are  overthrown.  The 
fact  is  that  M.  Degas  has  suddenly  knocked  the  traditions  of  sculpture  head  over 
heels,  just  as  lie  has  for  so  long  a  time  shaken  the  conventions  regarding  painting." 
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Huysmans  was  very  doubtful  whether  Degas  would  obtain  "the  slightest 
success"  with  his  sculpture, — "no  more  than  with  his  painting,  the  exquisiteness 
of  which  is  unintelligible  to  the  public,  his  most  original  and  bold  sculpture  will 
not  even  be  surmised." 

In  1882,  neither  Degas,  nor  his  pupil  Miss  Cassatt,  nor  Raffaelli,  nor  Forain, 
nor  Zandomaneghi  exhibited  with  the  Independants.  He  had  begun  to  shut  himself 
up  within  his  ivory  tower.  Far  away  indeed  were  the  days,  about  1865,  when,  at 
the  Cafe  Guerbois,  on  the  Avenue  de  Clichy,  the  young  painters  and  writers  of 
the  new  epoch  used  to  meet  almost  every  evening  to  discuss  aesthetics.  In  that 
company  there  were  Renoir,  Manet,  Cazin,  Lhermitte,  Pissarro,  Whistler,  Austruc 
and  undoubtedly  Degas.  But  little  by  little  Degas  detached  himself  to  work  alone; 
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and  he  exhibited  less  and  less  often.  I'he  first  exhibition  of  his  group  was  at  Nadar's, 
;5,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  from  April  15  to  May  15;  the  seventh  was  held  in 
April,  1882,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honorc.  Side  by  side  with  Miss  Cassatt,  Caillebotte, 
Cezanne,  Forain  and  the  others,  he  exhibited  in  1874,  1876,  1877,  1879,  1880, 
1881,  and,  to  hnish,  in  1886. 

It  was  in  1866  that  Felix  Feneon  published  his  exeellent  booklet  on  "Les  Im- 
pressionnistes  en  1886"  (Paris,  L>a  Vogue ),  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  eighth 
Impressionist  Exhibition,  which  was  held  at  i,  Rue  Laffitte,  between  May  15 
and  June  15.  In  his  preface  the  author  notes  that  neither  Renoir  nor  Monet  ex- 
hibited, but  Degas  was  there  with  his  characteristic  contributions. 

"In  M.  Degas'  work — and  in  what  other?,"  comments  Felix  Feneon,  "these 
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human  skins  are  intensely  alive.  I'he  lines  of  this  cruel  and  sagacious  observer 
make  clear,  amidst  difficulties  of  fore-shortening  which  are  wildly  elliptic,  the 
mechanism  of  every  moment;  in  the  case  of  a  being  in  motion  they  register  not 
only  the  essential  gesture  but  also  its  slightest  and  most  remote  myological  reactions. 
Hence  that  definite  unity  in  draughtsmanship.  It  is  realistic  art,  yet  does  not  proceed 
from  direct  vision:  as  soon  as  a  being  feels  under  observation,  naive  spontaneity 
of  action  is  gone;  consequently  M.  Degas  does  not  copy  from  nature,  he  accumu- 
lates on  the  same  subject  a  multitude  of  sketches,  from  which  his  work  draws  an 
irrefragable  veracity.  Never  have  pictures  evoked  less  the  painful  image  of  a  "model 
who  is  posing."  His  colour  is  masterly — at  one  and  the  same  time  cunning  and 
personal:  he  exteriorizes  it  on  the  turbulent  medley  of  jockeys,  on  the  ribbons 
and  lips  of  dancing-girls.  To-day  he  shows  it  by  means  of  suppressed  and  as  it 
were  latent  effects,  the  pretext  of  which  is  found  in  a  shock  of  red  hair,  in  the 
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purplish  folds  of  wet  linen,  in  the  pink  of  a  hanging  mantle,  or  in  the  acrobatic 
iridescence  of  circus-life." 

There  also  appeared  in  1886  another  good  hook— Les  Graveurs  du  XIX'' 
Steele,  by  Henri  Beraldi  (Paris,  L.  Conquet),  dealing  with  a  special  side  of  Degas' 
work, — his  various  essays  in  engraving,  aquatint,  dry-point,  monotype,  etc. 

Having  noted  a  very  interesting  fact  for  connoisseurs,  "that  these  essays  in 
engraving  have  often  served  the  artist  for  the  groundwork  of  his  pastels,"  Beraldi 
writes  as  follows  on  the  subject  of  Degas'  monotypes,  twenty-four  of  which  we 
admired  this  year  (March-April  1937)  at  the  Degas  Exhibition,  in  the  Orangerie 
des  Tuileries: 

"Degas  has  several  times  amused  himself  by  producing  prints  of  a  particular 
kind.  ...  A  plate  on  which  nothing  is  engraved  is  inked,  and  on  this  plate  a  drawing 
is  made  by  removing  the  ink  more  or  less.  Then,  under  a  press,  a  proof  is  obtained: 
a  nocturnal  or  stage  scene.  The  idea  comes  from  a  man  of  intelligence,  and,  as 
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everyone  knows,  intelligence  is  not  lacking  in  M.  Degas.  Proof  of  this  is,  that  the 
uncompromising  Degas  tries  his  hand  at  uncompromising  engraving.  But  are  you 
aware  of  the  prints  which  he  looks  at  for  his  personal  satisfaction?  Well,  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  Mark  Antonies." 

We  are  now  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  career  of  Edgar  Hilaire  Germain 
Degas — the  pupil  of  Lamothe  and  Ingres,  the  former  student  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arts,  who  made  his  debut  at  the  Salon  of  1865  with  a  pastel  depicting 
Ufie  scene  de  guerre  au  moyen  age^ — to  say  that  he  is  now  recognized  as  one  of 
the  glories  among  the  painters  of  the  XlXth  century  in  France.  Not  a  single  art 
critic  can  now  deny  that  this  renown  is  universal.  His  high  qualities  are  sung  in 
a  multitude  of  books,  pamphlets,  art  reviews  and  newspapers,  whilst  the  artist  keeps 
to  himself  more  and  more  in  order  to  meditate  and  work. 

Here  is  what  Gustave  Geffroy  wrote  on  Degas  in  an  admirable  notice  in  the 
third  series  of  L,a  Vie  artistique  (Paris,  Dentu,  1894.,  pp.  147-180): 

"Degas  is  a  Parisian  .  .  .  who  has  come  to  the  right  conclusion  that  to  be  an 
original  artist  he  had  no  need  either  to  change  his  situation  by  going  to  another 
country  or  to  go  back  in  time  for  subjects.  .  .  .  Naturally  he  and  his  fellow-artists 
triumph  to-day — those  observers  who  have  looked  at  Man  as  he  is  to-day,  rustics 
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who  have  lived  with  the  peasants,  who  have  traversed  plains,  woods  and  river- 
banks.  .  .  .  The  painters  who  will  bequeath  to  the  future  a  faithful  image  of  their 
time  seek  for  instruction  elsewhere  than  among  costumed  lay-figures;  they  fre- 
quent the  world,  the  line  and  colour  of  which  they  have  an  ambition  to  fix.  They 
attach  themselves  not  only  to  observing  form  and  habits;  they  understand  the 
spirit  which  animates  everything.  It  is  not  on  the  table  on  which  models  stand  that 
humanity  passes  before  one.  We  must  seek  for  it  where  it  is.  .  .  .  Degas  has  done 
this,  .  .  .  And  thus  he  has  written  that  heart-rending,  lamentable  poem  of  the  flesh, 
like  a  cruel  observer  who  nevertheless  loves  life,  like  an  artist  enamoured  of  those 
great  lines  which  envelop  a  figure  from  top  to  toe,  like  a  savant  who  knows  all 
about  anatomy,  the  play  of  muscles,  the  twitching  of  nerves,  the  mottling  and  the 
thickness  of  the  skin." 

Geffroy  concludes  his  study  by  referring  to  the  double  life,  as  it  were,  of  Degas: 
"He  has  decided  on  two  existences:  one  that  of  a  passing  and  gay  searcher, 
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who  goes  hither  and  thither  in  the  midst  of  social  and  artistic  gatherings  with  an 
ilkisive  smile  and  a  witty  remark;  the  other  that  of  a  recluse,  in  private  with  his 
models  and  sketches,  working  strenuously  at  the  conjunction  of  tones  and  com- 
binations of  lines.  He  has  thus  accumulated  his  materials,  heaped  up  an  enormous 
documentation,  composed  a  dictionary  of  details  which  would  furnish,  at  the  first 
evocation,  the  whole  of  a  most  rare  and  most  personal  piece  of  decorative  work. 
— Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  by  Degas  to  be  seen  cither  at  the  Opera  or  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  in  the  way  of  decoration!" 

Etienne  Bricon's  Psychologie  d^art—Les  Mattres  de  la  fin  du  XIX'  Steele  (Paris, 
L.  Henry,  May,  1900)  brings  us  still  nearer  to  today,  when  everybody  is  agreed 
on  the  subject  of  Degas'  genius.  He  says  in  his  study: 

"M.  Degas'  vision  is  that  of  an  Impressionist:  wholly  with  his  eyes  .  .  .  he  stops 
what  is  in  flight,  he  seizes  and  repeats  it.  We  find  the  "don't  move  now!"  in  his 
manner.  .  .  .  Interesting  himself  in  that  way  of  life,  M.  Degas  has  set  himself  the 
task  of  recording  its  contemporary  aspect;  by  looking  about  him  he  has  delighted 
in  the  vulgar  brutality  which  was  the  ugly  characteristic  of  his  day.  .  .  .  Grappling 
with  the  twin  maladies  of  our  civilization — gallantry  and  low  stage-life,  he  has 
selected  victims  wherever  he  could  iind  them — in  cafes,  circuses,  on  the  stage  and 
behind  the  scenes." 

On  the  subject  of  the  execution  of  his  pastels,  Bricon  says  that,  thanks  to  the 
liberty  of  their  style  and  the  sureness  of  their  planes,  these  works  bring  Degas 
singularly  near  to  the  great  Japanese  artists  "whose  lessons,  in  company,  moreover, 
with  all  the  Impressionists,  he  has  followed  .  .  .  Japan,  with  its  luminous  and  daring 
art,  has  had  a  powerful  influence  on  our  period";  an  easy  thesis  to  uphold  when 
we  remember  the  dry-points  of  Mary  Cassett,  the  pupil  of  Degas,  and  the  works 
of  Whistler. 

We  may  also  mention  the  fine  pages  by  M.  Georges  Lecomte,  in  addition  to 
the  lengthy  and  penetrating  study  which  M.  Camille  Mauclair  devoted  to  Degas 
in  the  first  book,  published  in  1903,  on  the  "Maitres  de  I'Impressionnisme." 

Among  Degas'  contemporaries  abroad  there  are  many  critics  whose  writings 
it  is  well  to  read:  Meier-Graefe,  Miither,  Thieme-Becker,  Waldmann,  J.  B. 
Manson,  and  above  all  George  Moore,  who  was  half  Parisian,  half  an  Englishman. 

George  Moore  was  superbly  qualified  to  write  about  the  painters  of  his  epoch, 
since  he  lived  among  the  Impressionists  during  the  period  of  their  struggle.  The 
friend  of  Manet,  Monet,  Sisley,  Pissarro  and  Degas,  he  has  left  many  pages  (like 
his  friend  Zola,  Huysmans,  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt  and  all  the  Naturalists 
in  literature)  on  Degas  and  his  art  which  are  unforgettable  (see  Confessio?is  d^un 
jeune  Anglais,  1890,  new  edition  1925;  Modern  Paifituig,  1^93^  Ifnpresstons  and 
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Opinions,  1894),  and  his  review  articles,  such  as  "Degas:  The  Painter  of  Modern 
Life,"  which  appeared  in  the  Magazine  of  Art,  in  1 890,  are  also  worth  unearthing. 
A  single  quotation  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  contemporary  recognized  Degas' 
importance  from  the  very  beginning,  for  in  his  Confessions,  one  of  his  first  books, 
which  he  wrote  in  French  and  published  serially  in  Edmond  Desjardins'  review, 
he  says : 

"Cynicism  was  the  great  means  of  eloquence  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  is  with 
cynicism  that  Degas  has  again  made  nudity  an  artistic  possibility.  What  Mr. 
Horseley  or  the  English  matron  will  say  it  is  difficult  to  guess.  Perhaps  hideous 
nature  as  painted  by  M.  Degas  will  terrify  her  more  than  the  sensuality  they  con- 
demn in  the  case  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton?" 

No  one  ever  thinks  now  of  passing  judgment  on  this  "hideous"  nature,  and 
Degas  appears  definitely  as  a  great  classical  painter,  related  to  Clouet  and  Ingres, 
though  advocates  of  academic  art  would  have  been  the  last  to  suspect  it.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  evidence  of  his  truly  traditional  and  profound  classicism  which  brought 
upon  the  old  master  a  sort  of  disfavour — however  without  importance — on  the  part 
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of  the  deforming  Cubists  or  the  more  recent  Expressionists,  who  inclined  towards 
an  "international  art,"— an  "uprooted"  art,— the  first  signs  of  which  awakened 
in  Degas  his  ironical  disdain. 
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DEGAS  IN  THE   LIGHT  OF  HIS  LETTERS 


IN  FOLLOWING  this  study  with  a  selection  of  letters,  thanks  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  publisher  Bernard  Grasset,  who  issued  a  fine  and  precious  volume 
of  Degas'  correspondence,  with  annotations  by  M.  Marcel  Gucrin  and  a 
preface  by  M.  Daniel  Halcvy,  we  have  not  merely  responded  to  an  impulse 
to  give  our  readers  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  artist  and  of  his  constant,  scrupulous 
search  after  methods,  so  often  a  subject  of  conversation  with  his  friends;  we  have 
also  and  above  all  desired  to  appeal  to  Degas  himself  in  order  to  refute  that  legend 
of  malignity,  misanthropy,  and  hardness  of  heart  which  has  been  so  persistently 
propagated.  This  great  classical  master  was  unduly  considered  to  be  a  revolu- 
tionary; this  man  who  was  so  clear  minded  in  the  presence  of  others  as  he  was  to 
himself  has  been  unduly  regarded  as  an  ill-natured  egoist. 
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He  was  aware  of  this  and  uttered  not  a  single  word  of  protest.  Nay,  perhaps 
he  welcomed  this  judgment,  since  it  served  the  purpose  of  keeping  intruders  from 
his  doorstep.  He  was  sagacious,  a  master  of  himself,  ironical,  sad,  and  easily 
offended.  From  life  he  expected  neither  love  nor  honours;  he  was  wholly  pos- 
sessed by  a  passion  for  his  art.  Was  he  incapable  on  that  account  of  affection.? 
Many  passages  in  his  letters  prove  the  contrary.  He  was  most  simple  in  his  tastes 
and  not  over  exuberant,  though  courteous  in  the  old  middle-class  manner,  faithful 
to  anyone  who  pleased  him,  and  when  in  a  confidential  mood  he  sometimes  dis- 
played the  ingenuous  spontaneity  of  a  child.  His  guardedness  was  due  to  the 
extreme  modesty  of  his  feelings,  his  hidden  caustic  humour,  and  his  fear  of  ex- 
pecting too  much.  Long  indifferent  to  political  and  social  life,  apart  from  a  few 
signs  of  quickly  suppressed  anger,  Degas  was  a  free  man,  loving  painting  more 
than  himself,  whom  he  judged  without  amenity.  Severe  to  others,  how  much 
more  so  was  he  to  himself!  Moreover,  a  hidden  anguish  obsessed  him  incessantly 
and  explains  many  things, — his  defective  eye-sight  and  fear  of  becoming  blind. 
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He  was  almost  so  when,  as  M.  Daniel  Halevy  has  strikingly  said,  he  resembled 
ancient  Homer,  with  his  poor  eyes,  snow-white  dishevelled  beard  and  hair,  wan- 
dering tirelessly  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  at  the  risk  of  an  accident,  in  order 
that  he  might  continue  to  keep  in  touch  with  life  and  movement. 

These  letters,  among  which  we  have  only  taken  the  liberty  of  italicizing  cer- 
tain passages  revelatory  of  the  heart  of  hearts  of  this  man  with  a  mysterious  char- 
acter, possess  no  epistolary  pretention,  and  the  writer  certainly  never  imagined 
they  would  one  day  be  published.  Nevertheless,  instead  of  setting  down  his 
thoughts  with  brush,  pastel,  or  graver,  he  sometimes  took  pleasure  in  poetical 
composition.  One  day  he  mentioned  this  to  Stephane  Mallarme:  "Just  imagine  I 
cannot  succeed  in  finishing  my  sonnet.  Yet  I  have  plenty  of  ideas."  The  poet's 
gentle  reply  to  him  was:  "My  dear  Degas,  it  is  not  with  ideas  one  makes  verses, 
it  is  with  words." 

In  certain  of  these  letters  you  will  find  descriptive  gifts  displayed  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment;  gaiety,  too,  and  that  simple  good-nature-  which  the  greatest 
painters  possessed  from  Theodore  Rousseau  to  Corot,  Millet,  Pissaro,  and  the  days 
"when  one  did  not  get  on"  to  use  Degas*  own  famous  retort.  1  he  few  men  who 
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were  worthy  of  the  friendship  of  this  reckise  knew  the  full  value  of  these  letters 
and  notes,  and  therefore  preserved  them  piously.  Our  gratitude  is  due  to  them  for 
having  assisted  us  to  understand  all  the  better,  either  thanks  to  his  semi-avowals  or 
through  our  own  cross-checking,  the  real  character  of  this  man  who  so  jealously 
hid  himself  in  the  silence  of  his  studio  to  contend,  in  a  spirit  of  profound  humility, 
with  his  task  of  attaining  perfection. 

We  are  aware  of  Degas'  attachment  to  a  family  which  caused  him  a  great  deal 
of  worry.  We  also  have  a  knowledge  of  his  profound  disdain  for  money,  so  little 
of  which  he  needed  to  live  independently,  and  it  is  not  without  a  sense  of  shame 
that  we  witness  him  mastering  his  pride  when  confessing  his  financial  embarrass- 
ments and  asking  for  small  allowances,  thinking  the  while  of  the  enormous  sums 
which  his  works,  at  the  close  of  his  life  and  after  death,  would  bring  their  owners 
and  the  dealers.  Finally,  we  know  still  better  how  the  keenest  sense  of  the  art  of 
observation  and  of  character  was  able  to  agree  with  the  temperament,  habits,  and 
tastes  of  a  middle-class  Parisian  classicist, — a  paradox  that  only  the  intervention  of 
a  singular  genius  can  explain. 
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To  Frolich  '. 

D»;  Gaj-  BnuTHt^Ks  I'HJjttJ  (November  17,  1872). 

New  Orle*nj. 

My  dear  Frolich, 

It  was  not  until  today,  November  27,  that  I  re- 
ceived your  affectionate  letters.  Ihese  most  precise 
Americans  read  Norwick  (Connecticut)  instead  of 
what  your  pen  so  clearly  set  down:  "Nouvelle- 
Orlcans."  Therefore,  through  their  error  your  wel- 
come communications  ha\c  Ixren  retarded  a  fortnight. 
The  cK-ean!  How  expansive  it  is  and  how  distant 
I  am  from  you!  The  "Scotia"  on  which  1  came  is  an 
English  b»oat,  swift  and  sea-worthy.  She  brought  us 
(  I  was  with  my  brother  Rene  )  in  ten  to  twelve  days 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  the  "Empire  City." 
A  wretched  crossing!  I  did  not  know  English,— 
and  1  know  it  hardly  l>etter  now,— and  on  English 
territory,  even  on  the  sea,  there  is  a  chilliness  and 
conventional  distrust  which  you  may  already  have 
experienced. 

New  York,  a  great  city  and  port.  The  citizens  are 
very  familiar  with  the  great  expanse  of  water;  they 
even  speak  of  the  voyage  to  Europe  as  the  crossing  to 
the  other  side  of  the  pond.  A  new  people.  There  is  a 
greater  forgetfulness  of  the  English  race  in  America 
than  I  thought. 

A  four  days'  railway  journey  at  last  brought  us 
here.— Take  your  dear  little  girl's  atlas  and  look  at 
the  distance.  Well!  (though  certainly  I  do  not  pos- 
sess the  strength  of  Thor),  I  was  bigger  on  my  de- 
parture than  I  am  now.  Air,  there  is  nothing  save  air 
here!  How  many  new  things  I  have  seen,  and  how 
many  plans  they  have  suggested  to  my  mind,  my  dear 
Frolich!  But  already  I  have  cast  them  aside,  to  think 
only  of  my  niche  and  of  hollowing  it  out  piously. 

Art  does  not  expand,  it  contracts.  And,  if  you  are 
fond  of  comparisons  at  all  costs,  I  would  tell  you  that 
tq  produce  good  fruit  one  must  put  oneself  in  espalier; 
like  a  wall-tree  one  must  remain  all  one's  life,  tvith 
extended  arms  and  open  tnouth,  so  as  to  assimilate 
that  which  passes  by  and  is  around  one,  and  live 
thereon. 

Have  you  read  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  "Confes- 
sions"? Doubtless  you  have.  You  will  therefore  re- 
member his  way  of  describing  his  real  basic  humour 
when  he  had  retired  to  the  island  of  the  Lac  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  in  Switzerland  (it  is  towards  the  end  of  the 
book),  and  that  he  relates  that  at  dawn  he  went  out, 
wandering  this  way  or  that,  without  knowing  whither  J 

'  Lorcntz  Frolich  (1820-1908),  a  Danish  black  and  white 
anist  and  painter,  born  at  Copenhagen.  He  studied  in  Munich, 
Dresden,  Rome  and,  from  185  I,  in  Paris,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Manet  in  Couture's  and  Degas'  studios.  He  re- 
mained in  Paris  until  1872,  when  he  returned  to  Denmark 
detinitelv.  His  drawings  illustrating  Danish  hittor}'  and  f>octr>', 
and  thcKc  he  did  for  children's  books  give  him  an  honourable 
|X)«ition  among  the  best  Danish  black  and  white  artists. 

*  The  real  family  name  was  written  in  two  words.  It  wa«  F.dgar, 
the  great  painter,  who  was  the  fint  to  dgn  his  works  with  the 
single  word:  Degaj.  His  brothers  retained  the  nobiliar>'  particle, 
as  was  their  right. 


that  he  examined  everything,  entered  on  work  which 
it  would  have  taken  ten  years  to  accomplish,  and  then 
rcliiinuishcd  it  after  ten  minutes  without  a  regret.' 
Well,  1  am  exactly  in  that  state  of  mind. 

Everything  attracts  me  here.  I  ol)serve  everything. 
Nay,  I  will  descrilx.*  everything  to  you  exactly  on  my 
return.  Nothing  pleases  me  so  much  as  the  negrcsses 
of  every  shade,  holding  little  white  babies— oh!  so 
white!— intheirarmsj  negresseseither  in  white  houses 
with  cinnamon-coloured  columns,  or  in  oiange-gar- 
dens;  ladies  ni  muslni  ui  front  uf  their  little  houses; 
steamboats  with  two  funnels  as  high  as  factory  chim- 
neys; fruit  tiealers  with  their  shops  chiKk  full;  and 
the  contrast  between  the  busy,  so  exactly  arranged 
offices  and  this  immense  black  animal  force,  etc.,  etc. 
Moreover,  the  pretty  pure-bred  women,  the  charm- 
ing quadroons,  and  the  well-set  negresses! 

So  I  am  making  plans  which  would  take  ten  lives 
to  carry  out.  I  shall  relinquish  them  in  six  weeks, 
without  a  regret,  to  regain  and  never  more  leave  "my 
home." 

Dear  friend,  I  thank  you  a  hundred  times  for  your 
letters  and  friendship.  They  give  me  so  much  pleas- 
ure when  I  am  so  far  away. 

My  eyes  are  a  little  better.  True  I  am  working  very 
little,  though  at  difficult  subjects:  family  portraits, 
which  must  be  done  somewhat  to  the  family  taste, 
with  impossible  lightings,  under  disturbed  conditions, 
and  with  models  who,  though  most  affectionate,  are 
somewhat  free  and  easy;  models  who  take  you  all  the 
less  seriously  because  you  are  their  nephew  or  cousin. 
I  have  just  failed  with  a  large  pastel  and  experience 
a  certain  sense  of  mortification.— If  I  have  the  time 
I  count  on  bringing  back  something  really  good,  but 
for  myself,  for  my  own  room.  We  must  not  produce 
the  art  of  Paris  and  that  of  Louisiana  indifferently, 
for  that  would  lead  towards  the  "Monde  Illustre." 
—Moreover,  really  it  is  only  a  very  long  sojourn 
which  teaches  one  the  habits  of  the  race;  that  is  to  say 
its  charm.— The  instantaneous;  that  is  photography 
and  nothing  else. 

Have  you  seen  that  Mr.  Schumaker  whom  you  sent 
to  me?  He  thought  that  I  could  easily  render  him  the 
services  he  required.  He  wanted  to  have  himself 
rubbed  with  a  French  hand,  as  they  do  at  the  Turkish 
baths,  immediately  after  sweating  a  little.  I  told  him 
that  time  was  required  to  sweat  out  our  vices  (salu- 
tary ones? ). 

I  shall  probably  be  back  in  January.  I  shall  travel 
via  Havana.  But  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
will  soon  leave  us?— Gladly  do  I  wish  so  if  it  is  on 
account  of  your  aged  mother;  for  that  is  a  duty.— 
Well,  we  shall  see  a  good  deal  of  each  other  until  the 
Spring.  Your  little  girl  will  play  to  me:  I  crave  for 
music— Here,  this  Winter,  there  is  no  opera.  Yester- 
day evening  I  was  at  the  first  concert  of  the  year,  and 
a  rather  poor  one  it  was.  A  Mme  Urto  played  the 
violin  well,  but  was  accompanied  wretchedly.  Besides 
a  concert  is  not  an  intimate  affair,  especially  here, 
where  they  applaud  even  more  stupidly  than  else- 
where. 
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Clotildc  must  have  been  delighted  to  speak  her 
mind  on  the  subject  of  "Monsieur's"  voyage,  and 
doubtless  she  did  not  spare  her  remarks.  She  is  a  true 
maid  of  the  comedy  stage,  but  possesses  certain  quali- 
ties. I  threatened  not  to  take  her  back  on  my  return, 
and  I  fear  to  do  so.  She  is  too  young  for  a  bachelor 
and  her  impudence  is  really  of  too  strong  a  flavour. 
—  Vou  must  still  have  your  Swedish  girl;  she  ap- 
peared to  l>e  so  attached  to  you  that  you  will  not  be 
able  to  do  without  her. 

Vou  know  only  .Achille,'  but  I  believe  you  have 
only  as  yet  had  a  glimpse  of  him.  Rene,"  my  other 
brother,  the  last  of  the  three  boys,  was  my  travelling 
companion  and  even  my  master.  I  knew  neither  Eng- 
lish nor  the  art  of  travelling  in  America,  so  I  obeyed 
him  blindly.  What  stupidities  I  should  have  commit- 
ted without  him!  He  is  married,  and  his  wife,  our 
cousin,  is  blind,  almost  hopelessly  blind,  unhappy 
woman!  She  has  borne  him  two  children  and  a  third 
(whose  godfather  I  shall  be)  is  on  the  way;  more- 
over, as  the  widow  of  a  young  American  who  was 
killed  in  the  War  of  Secession,  she  brought  him  a 
little  girl  who  is  nine  years  of  age.— Achille  and  Rene 
are  partners.  I  am  writing  to  you  on  their  office  paper. 
They  make  a  good  deal  of  money  and,  considering 
their  age,  hold  a  unique  position  here.— They  are 
liked  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem;  a  fact  of  which 
I  am  very  proud. 

Politics!  I  endeavour  to  follow  a  little  those  of 
France  in  the  journals  of  Louisiana.  They  speak  of 
little  else  than  the  supertax  on  shipping  and  give 
M.  Thiers  expert  lessons  in  Republicanism. 

Farewell!  Your  proverbs  are  as  multitudinous  as 
those  of  Sancho;  possessed  of  his  gaiety  you  would 
triple  their  number.  And  as  laughter  is  healthy,  I 
laughed  most  heartily. 

True  it  is,  my  dear  Frolich,  that  one  feels  one  has  a 
young  head  on  one's  shoulders.  That  is  what  David 
said  at  Brussels  on  the  eve  of  his  death.  Yet  it  is  inevi- 
table to  lose  something  of  one's  animation,  good 
humour,  and  sight.  You  are  in  a  better  condition  than 
I  am. 

You  may  write  to  me  on  the  receipt  of  this;  your 
reply  will  still  find  me  in  Louisiana.— A  kiss  for  your 
little  girl.  I  clasp  your  hand  and  thank  you  for  your 
friendship. 

Greetings  to  Manet  and  those  near  to  him, 

Degas. 

On  re-reading  my  letter  I  find  that  it  is  indeed 
frigid  compared  to  yours.  Bear  me  no  ill  will  on  that 
account. 


To  Henri  Rouart. 

Dt  Gas  Brothers 
New  Orleans. 


New  Orleans,  December  5,  1872. 


My  dear  Rouart, 

You  will  receive  this  on  New  Year's  day.  Wish 
Mme  Rouart  a  Happy  New  Year  and,  also  on  my  be- 

'  Achille  De  Gas,  Kdgar's  younger  brother,  who  died  in  1893. 
*  Rene  Dc  Gas,  Edgar's  youngest  brother,  who  was  born  in 
184$,  and  who  died  in  1920. 


half,  kiss  your  children,  including  the  latest  addition 
to  your  family.  Also  accept  for  yourself  something 
you  will  find  in  this  letter. 

I  shall  certainly  be  back  in  January.  In  order  to 
vary  my  voyage  I  count  on  travelling  via  Havana. 
The  I'Vench  transatlantic  steamers  call  there.— 1  am 
in  a  great  hurry  to  meet  you  again  at  my  place  and 
work  there  together.  One  does  nothing  here,  in  this 
atmosphere  of  cotton.  People  live  for  nothing  save 
cotton.  The  light  is  so  strong  that  1  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  do  anything  on  the  river.  My  eyes  need  so 
much  care  that  I  hardly  dare  to  use  them.  A  few 
family  portraits  will  be  my  sole  eflFort ;  I  cannot  avoid 
that,  and  certainly  I  should  not  complain  if  the  work 
were  less  difficult,  the  setting  less  insipid,  and  the 
models  less  fidgety.  Well!  this  will  have  been  an 
errand  and  little  else.  Manet  would  see  finer  things 
here  than  I  do,  but  he  would  not  put  them  to  any 
more  use.  Our  love  of  art  and  devotion  to  it  is  in- 
spired only  by  what  is  familiar;  novelty  captivates 
and  wearies  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Beautiful  and  elegant  Indian  women  drawing  their 
green  shutters  slightly  aside,  beldames  in  their  ample 
Madras  dressing-gowns  on  their  way  to  market  may 
be  seen  in  another  way  than  Biard's.'*  But  what  about 
afterwards?  The  orange-gardens  and  painted  houses 
also  appeal  to  one,  as  do  also  the  children  all  in  white ; 
and  so  snow-white  when  cradled  within  black  arms! 
But  listen!  You  will  remember  that,  towards  the  end 
of  his  "Confessions,"  Rousseau,  when  on  the  He  de 
Saint-Pierre,  on  the  Lac  de  Brienne,  is  at  last  able  to 
meditate  entirely  at  his  ease,  and  how  he  observes 
everything  indiflFerently,  enters  on  tasks  demanding 
ten  years'  work,  and  then  abandons  them  after  ten 
minutes,  without  a  single  regret.  That  is  exactly  how 
I  feel.— I  observe  and  admire  many  things  here;  I 
classify  their  use  and  the  way  they  can  be  expressed, 
mentally.  And  I  shall  leave  them  all  without  regret. 
—Life  is  too  short  and  we  possess  only  a  certain  requi- 
site amount  of  strength.  Apart  from  that,  long  live 
fine  laundering  in  France! 

For  the  past  two  days  I  have  been  suffering  from 
dysentery  and  am  a  little  faitgued.  Subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth will  stop  that.  We  have  also— hang  it!— had  a 
heat  in  December  such  as  would  have  satisfied  us  in 
June:  24  to  25  degrees  at  least,  in  addition  to  a  killing 
sirocco.  A  climate  which  is  insupportable  in  Summer 
and  stupifying  in  other  seasons.  One  has  to  be  a  native, 
or  in  the  cotton  trade;  otherwise  look  out! 

A  fortnight  ago,  M.  Bujas  dined  at  the  house.  Nat- 
urally we  talked  about  you,  and  all  the  nice  things 
that  we  said  surprised  no  one.  The  poor  man  looks 
very  sad  and  worried,  and  well  he  may  be!  One  day 
I  shall  go  to  the  ice-factory  with  him.— You  are 
hardly  a  better  correspondent  than  I  am.  Why  have 
you  not  written  me  a  few  lines.'  W^hen  the  mail  arrives 
in  the  morning  there  is  rarely  a  letter  for  me  and 
I  cannot  get  used  to  it. 

^  Is  this  artist  the  Biard  (Francois  Augustc),  a  French  painter 
( I  799-1882),  who  travelled  a  great  deal,  first  of  all  in  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  then  in  Lapland  and  to  Spitzberg,  and  finally 
in  Brazil,  where  he  lived  two  years? 
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Behold,  m\  dear  friend,  my  precipitate  return 
home  to  enter  on  such  a  regular  life  as  no  one  e\er  led, 
save  B(.)Ugucrcau,  to  whose  energ\  and  skill  I  do  not 
dare  to  aspire.'  I  am  seized  with  a  mania  for  order.— 
Kven  a  good  woman  I  do  not  regard  as  an  enemy  of 
this  new  existence.— .And  would  a  few  children  of 
my  own  also  be  too  much?  No.— 1  dream  of  some- 
thing well  done,  a  perfect  whole  (  after  the  manner  of 
Poussin  )  and  the  old  age  of  Corot.  The  very  moment 
has  arri\  ed.  Otherwise,  the  old  order  of  life,  but  less 
gay,  less  respectable,  and  replete  zci/h  regret. 

Rene  is  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  here  and  is  little 
given  to  homesickness.  His  wife  is  blind,  but  superior 
to  her  misfortune.  They  are  awaiting  a  third  child, 
whose  godfather  I  am  to  l>e,  and  who  will  ignore  my 
everlasting  theme.  But  this  is  a  secret,  although  the 
15th  is  rent-day  speak  of  it  to  no  one;  it  is  not  men- 
tioned to  a  soul.  I  do  not  write  alx)ut  this  even  to  my 
sister,  such  Ix'ing  the  orders.  Papa's  wish  is  that  the 
world  should  end  as  though  we  were  not  here  to  put 
things  in  order. 

The  lack  of  opera  is  a  veritable  torture.  Poor 
Estella,'  who  is  a  musician,  counted  so  much  upon 
it.  A  groundfloor  lx)X  would  have  been  taken  for  her, 
and  she  would  never  have  missed  being  there,  save  at 
the  time  of  her  confinement.  In  the  place  of  opera  we 
have  a  company  playing  comedy,  tragedy,  vaucieville, 
etc.— fairly  good  players  and  well  representative  of 
the  talent  of  Montmartre. 

The  women  here  are  almost  all  of  them  pretty,  and 
to  the  charms  of  many  of  them  is  added  that  hint  of 
ugliness  without  which  they  would  not  be  perfect. 
But  1  fear  that  their  heads  are  as  weak  as  mine,  and 
two  such  noddles  would  be  a  funny  sort  of  a  guaran- 
tee for  a  new  household.  Alas!  I  have  just  let  slip  a 
mere  nothing,  but  which  may  bring  me  an  atrocious 
reputation.  On  your  honour,  Rouart,  refrain  from 
ever  repeating  what  I  have  told  you,  that  the  women 
of  New  Orleans  are  weak-minded,  refrain  from  men- 
tioning this  to  a  soul  here,  or  to  anyone  knowing  any- 
one in  these  parts,  so  as  to  guard  against  my  words 
being  reported  here.  This  is  a  serious  matter.  There 
is  no  trifling  in  New  Orleans.  My  death  would  not 
wip>e  out  such  an  affront. 

Louisiana  must  be  respected  by  all  her  children,  of 
whom  I  am  almost  one.— If  I  told  you,  after  this,  that 
they  are  good,  the  insult  would  be  complete,  and  if 
repeated  this  would  definitely  hand  me  over  to  my 
executioners.  I  am  joking  a  little.  There  is  something 
captivating  about  Creole  women.  A  short  time  ago 
I  spoke  about  Rousseau,  whom,  as  I  am  reading  him 
again  in  the  evening,  I  readily  quote. 

Julie  made  herself  loved  because  she  appeared 
ready  to  be  loved  (  read  once  more  a  letter  from  Claire 
to  her  friend );  there  is  the  tenderness  of  the  i  8th  cen- 
tury in  the  air.  Many  belonging  to  those  families 

'  It  this  a  sincere  or  ironical  tributcT  In  any  case,  Degas  and 
his  friends  spoke  of  a  painting  with  too  much  finicky  detail  u 
"Bougcreaute". 

*  Mmc.  Rene  Dc  Gas,  ncc  Mutson. 


came  here  in  short  skirts  and  that  perfume  has  not 
yet  evaporated. 

I'arcwell!  My  desire  was  to  fill  these  four  pages 
and  give  you  pleasure  at  my  own  sweet  will.  If  I  ha\e 
failed  in  this,  punish  me  in  the  same  manner.  More- 
over, I  am  in  the  office  of  De  (»as  Brothers,  where  one 
can  write  fairly  well.  De  Gas  Brothers  are  held  in 
high  esteem  here  and  I  am  rather  flattered  to  note  it. 
They  will  amass  a  respectable  fortune. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  my  l)est  wishes  to 
Mme.  Rouart  for  a  Happy  ^s'ew  Year,  together  with 
kisses  for  your  children  and  an  affectionate  handshake 
for  yourself. 


Your  devoted  friend, 


Degas. 


To  Hknri  Rolart. 

Paris,  August  8  (1873). 

My  dear  Friend, 

You  cannot  do  better  than  sing  the  praises  of  the 
country.  If  your  singular  correspondent  has  not  quite 
burnt  down  the  Opera,'  he  has  at  least  rented  two 
rooms  ...  at  Croissy.  When  he  has  fairly  well  assured 
himself  of  his  repose  he  will  go  there  and,  exactly  like 
a  third-rate  actor,  take  his  nature  cure.  He  is  thinking 
of  going  on  foot  to  Rouen,  following  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  and,  now  and  then,  stepping  aboard  a  barge,  or 
taking  the  railway  when  he  comes  across  it.  There- 
fore, with  a  stick  in  my  hand,  but  without  a  parasol, 
I  can  feel  myself  studying  tones  and  the  curve  of  the 
road  as  it  winds  amidst  little  hills,  and  especially  in 
the  evening,  the  hour  for  soup  and  a  sound  snooze  in 
sheets  more  or  less  white.  Ah ;  the  redolence  of  cook- 
ing and  a  bottle  of  Roche-Guyon:  there  you  have 
my  motto.  //  is  nature's  motto.  But  I  expect  from  it 
much  less  happiness  than  you  do,— only  a  little  good 
for  my  eyes  and  a  little  relaxation  for  the  remainder 
of  me. 

The  completion  of  my  pictures,  pastels,  etc.,  is 
never  ending.  .  .  .  How  long  it  takes  and  how  my  last 
good  years  slip  by  under  conditions  of  mediocrity! 
Very  often  I  sorrow  over  my  poor  life.  Yesterday  I  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  Tillot's  *  father.  Lippmann  told 
me  the  other  day  that  you  would  soon  return  and  I 
had  a  gleam  of  hope  of  finding  you  there.  In  order  to 
lessen  somewhat  the  force  of  your  reproaches  I  am 
writing  to  you.  My  letter  will  perhaps  be  sent  back 
from  Portrieux  to  Paris,  but  it  will  reach  you  and  per- 

'  .An  allusion  to  the  burning  of  the  Opera-house  of  the  Rue  Le 
Pclcticr,  in  1873. 

*  Charles  Tillot,  a  painter,  the  friend  of  Degas  and  the  Rouart 
Brothcn,  and  who  exhibited  with  the  Impressionists.  For  a  long 
time  he  inhabited  Barbi/on,  where  he  became  intimate  with 
Theodore  Rouv^eau  and  J.  F.  Millet.  He  nursed  Millet  during 
his  last  illness  with  great  devotion.  Tillot  had  a  sound  taste  for 
art.  He  was  a  collector  of  Oriental  works  of  art,  Japanese  prints, 
and  other  artistic  treasures  of  the  Far-F.ast.  His  Parisian  studio  was 
at  42,  Rue  Fontaine-Saint-Georgci.  An  exhibition  of  his  works 
was  held  in  April,  1  89$,  at  the  Durand-RucI  Gallery  . 
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haps  will  appease  you.  The  heart  is  like  many  instru- 
ments: one  must  rub  it  and  often  use  it,  if  it  is  to  retain 
its  polish  and  work  well.  As  to  my  heart,  you  are  still 
the  polisher,  rather  than  its  owner. 


To  Faure.* 


My  dear  Paure, 


UnJaieJ  (1876), 
Friday. 


You  told  me  that  you  intended,  at  the  end  of  this 
week,  to  complete  your  payments  to  me  for  the  pic- 
ture, although  it  is  not  yet  finished.  This  is  too  soon: 
1  have  no  need  of  the  money  yet. 

But  if  you  can  let  me  have  by  tomorrow  another 
500  francs  you  will  greatly  oblige  me.  I  will  finish 
paying  everything  I  promised  last  Saturday. 

You  are  singing,  I  believe,  this  evening.  Do  not 
forget  to  remind  Merante"  of  the  photographs  he 
promised  me  yesterday.  I  am  anxious  to  see  them  and 
combine  what  I  can  do  with  the  gift  of  this  dancer. 

So  long! 

Degas. 


To  Faure. 


Undated  (1876). 


My  dear  Faure, 

I  am  going  to  deliver  "Robert  le  Diable"'  on 
Saturday  and  "Les  Courses"*  on  Tuesday. 

I  have  had  to  earn  my  wretched  living  so  as  to  be 
able  to  occupy  myself  a  little  on  your  behalf;  despite 
my  daily  fear  of  your  return,  I  had  to  turn  out  little 
pastels.  Excuse  me  if  you  can  still  do  so. 

Moreover  this  has  been  very  bad  weather  for  my 
eyes. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  Degas. 


To  Faure. 

Undated.  The  fostage-itamf  on  the  envelope  bean  the 
date:  March  1877. 


Wednesday. 


My  dear  Monsieur  Faure, 


It  was  with  great  sadness  that  I  received  your  letter. 
I  prefer  to  write  to  you  rather  than  see  you. 

Your  pictures  would  have  been  finished  a  long  time 

'  The  celebrated  singer  of  the  Opera,  and  a  great  collector  of 
pictures  by  the  Impressionists. 

^A  dancer  who  became  a  dancing-master  of  the  ballet  at  the 
Opera. 

'The  "Nuns"  Ballet  in  Robert  the  Devil,  now  in  the  lonidcs 
collection  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

*  Probably  the  large  picture  At  the  Races,  in  which  gentlemen 
riders  are  depicted  near  a  victoria  in  which  a  lady  is  seated  (No. 
166  of  the  Camondo  collection  in  the  Louvre). 


ago  if  I  had  not  been  daily  under  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing money.  You  cannot  imagine  with  what  a  multi- 
tude of  worries  I  am  overwhelmed.^ 

Tomorrow  is  the  1 5th  and  I  am  going  to  pay  some- 
thing, and  until  the  end  of  the  month  I  shall  have  a 
little  spare  time.  I  am  going  to  devote  this  fortnight 
almost  entirely  to  you.  Once  more  have  the  kindness 
to  wait  until  then. 


Yours  truly, 


To  Bracquemond. 


Degas. 


Undated  (1880). 

My  dear  Bracquemond, 

It  opens  on  the  ist  of  April.  The  posters  will  be 
up  tomorrow,  or  on  Monday,  with  bright  red  letters 
on  a  green  ground.  There  has  been  a  big  tussle  with 
Caillebotte  as  to  whether  the  names  shall  be  there  or 
not.  I  had  to  give  way  to  him  and  let  them  appear. 
When  will  this  printing  of  people's  names  so  that 
they  stand  out  cease.' 

Both  Mile.  Cassatt  and  Mme.  Morisot  were  abso- 
lutely against  appearing  on  these  posters.  Yet  last 
year's  plan  was  followed,  and  Mme.  Bracquemond's 
name  is  not  there— which  is  idiotic.  All  sound  rea- 
sons and  taste  were  powerless  against  Caillebotte's 
stubbornness  and  the  inertia  of  the  others. 

In  consequence  of  the  unrestrained  publicity  of 
Nittis^and  Monet  (in  the  "Vie  Moderne"),  our  Vth 
exhibition  '  ought  to  be  your  glory.  Next  year,  upon 
my  word,  I  will  so  arrange  things  as  to  prevent  this 
continuing.  I  am  grieved  and  humiliated. 

Start  to  bring  your  exhibits.  Probably  two  panel- 
screens  will  be  arranged:  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  with  four  windows  and  the  other  in  the  en- 
trance hall.  You  can  display  on  them  your  entire 
stock  of  engravings.* 


So  long! 


Degas. 


If  you  insist  upon  it  and  Mme.  Bracquemond  is  of 
the  same  opinion,  her  name  will  be  printed  on  the 
second  thousand  posters  during  the  Exhibition.  Please 
reply. 

"*  Degas  doubtless  alludes  to  the  family  burdens  he  had  accepted 
and  which  were  a  heavy  load  on  his  shoulders  for  many  years. 

*■  Nittis  (Joseph  de)  ( 1 845-1884),  painter  and  engraver,  born 
at  Barlctta  (Italy). 

'  The  Vth  Exhibition  of  paintings  (the  Vth  Impressionist  exhi- 
bition) was  held  from  the  1st  to  the  30th  of  April,  1880,  at  10, 
Rue  des  Pyramides,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint-Honorc. 

*  Bracquemond  exhibited  his  "etchings  for  the  ornamentation 
of  services  of  faience  and  porcelain";  the  series  of  etchings  of 
animals  and  flowers  for  the  celebrated  service  in  faTcncc  with  a 
blue  border  (known  as  the  Bracquemond  service)  of  the  Maison 
Rousseau,  Rue  Coquilliere,  I'aris. 
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To  Camili.e  Piss-arro. 

I'HdiUd  (1880). 

My  dear  Pissarro, 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  ardour.  I  hastened  to 
Mile.  Cassatt's  with  your  parcel.  She  pays  you  the 
same  compliments  as  I  do  o\\  this  subject. 

Here  are  the  proofs.  The  general  blackish  or  rather 
greyish  tint  arises  from  the  zinc,  which  ni  itself  is 
greasy  and  retains  the  printer's  ink;  and  the  plate  is 
not  sufficiently  planished.  1  can  well  imagine  that  at 
Pontoise  you  are  not  as  well  placed  as  regards  that 
point  as  in  the  Rue  de  la  Huchette.'  .\11  the  same  you 
must  have  something  smoother. 

However,  you  can  see  what  resources  the  priKess 
has.  Vou  must  also  practice  the  laying  of  grains,  so  as 
to  obtain,  for  example,  a  sk\  with  a  unifi)rm  and  tine 
grey.  That  is  very  difficult  if  Maitre  Bracquemond  is 
to  be  believed.  But  when  your  desire  is  to  produce 
original  art  engra\  ings,  it  is  perhaps  fairly  easy. 

Here  is  the  method.  Take  a  very  smooth  plate,— 
an  essential,  you  must  understand.  Rid  it  of  every 
trace  of  grease  with  whitening.  Beforehand  you  have 
dissolved  resin  in  \  er\  pure  alcohol.  When  this  sol- 
vent is  poured  on  to  the  plate,  after  the  manner  em- 
ployed by  photographers  when  they  pour  collodion 
on  to  their  gLiss  (  and  take  care,  as  they  do,  to  let  all 
the  superfluous  liquid  pour  off),*  it  evaporates  and 
leaves  the  plate  covered  with  a  more  or  less  thick  lay- 
er of  resin  in  the  form  of  minute  particles.  When  bit- 
ing the  plate  you  obtain  a  more  or  less  dark  setnts 
according  to  whether  it  is  a  short  or  long  biting.  To 
get  flat  tones  that  is  necessary;  but  when  less  regular 
effects  are  wanted  you  can  obtain  them  with  a  stump, 
or  the  hnger,  or  any  other  pressure  on  the  paper  cov- 
ering the  soft  ground.  Your  soft  ground  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  little  too  fat;  you  have  used  a  little  too 
much  fat  or  suet. 

.■\nd  after  this  did  you  blacken  your  ground,  so  as 
to  obtain  that  brownish  tone  behind  the  picture.'  That 
is  a  very  pretty  effect.  Try  something  larger  on  a 
better  plate.  .As  regards  colour,  I  will  print  the  next 
plate  you  send  me  in  a  coloured  ink.'  I  have  also 
other  ideas  for  the  colour  plates.  Also  try  something 
more  finished.  It  would  be  delightful  to  see  the  con- 
tour of  the  cabbages  well-defined.*  Remember  that 
you  must  make  your  debut  with  one  or  two  fine  plates. 

In  a  few  days'  time  I  shall  set  to  work  myself. 

I  am  told  that  Caillebotte  is  painting  from  his  win- 
dows a  picture  entitled  "Des  refuges  du  Boulevard 

'  Where  the  pljni»hcr  Godard  had  his  place  of  business. 

'  Here  the  writer  made  a  little  sketch  of  a  plate  held  in  a  hand, 
with  the  drops  falling  from  it. 

'We  do  not  know  exactly  to  which  plates  reference  is  here 
made,  but  Degas  himself  printed  or  had  printed,  in  his  presence, 
artist's  proofs  in  red,  reddish  brown,  burnt  Sienna,  \'andyck  brown 
and  even  Prussian  blue  of  the  plate  entitled  "Crcpuscule  avec 
mculcs"  (Haystacks  in  the  Twilight).  See  No.  23,  in  Dclteil's 
catalogue. 

*  Pisurro  produced  a  soft  ground  etching  representing  a  "Champ 
dcchoux"  (A  Aeld  of  cabbages).  See  No.  29,  in  Dclteil's  catalogue. 


Haussmann"(  Street-islandsi)nthc  Boulevard  1  lauss- 
inann). 

Can  you  find  anyone  at  Pontoise  who  is  able  to  cut 
out  of  very  thin  copper  things  traced  by  you?  This 
sort  of  pattern  might  W  placed  on  a  line  or  st)ft 
ground  etching,  and  by  means  of  porous  wood  bltKks 
saturated  with  water-colour  the  uncovered  parts 
printed.  Some  pretty  trial  prints  in  colour,  original 
and  curious,  might  thus  Ik-  produced.  Work  on  that  a 
little  if  you  are  able.  I  will  shortly  send  you  some  ex- 
periments of  my  own  in  that  direction.''  It  would  be 
eci)iu)mical  and  a  novelty.  I  hat  would  do  for  us,  I 
iK-lieve,  to  Ix-gin  with. 

There  is  no  need  to  compliment  you  on  the  artistic 
quality  of  your  vegetable-gardens.  Only,  as  soon  as 
you  feel  you  are  a  little  more  used  to  things,  try  some- 
thing bigger  and  more  complete. 

Be  of  good  heart!  Degas. 

To  Henri  Rolart. 

Paris,  Tuesday,  October  26. 
My  dear  Rouart, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  in  pencil.  It  appears  that 
the  sirocco  dries  up  ink,  just  as  it  does  oil-colours  and 
the  vigour  of  painters. 

Ah!  how  deeply  I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  ac- 
company you  down  there  and  see  those  good  friends. 
Moreover,— and  to  tell  you  this  immediately  is  a  rare 
thing  for  me  to  do,— I  am  in  the  humour  for  appre- 
ciating something  of  Nature  on  a  grand  scale.  You 
would  have  had  a  metamorphosized  companion  and 
one  with  the  strength  to  vibrate  exactly  like  another. 
A  few  big  drawings  or  pastels  would  perhaps  have 
been  produced  by  a  frantic  Grevin.  And  the  sublime 
would  certainly  have  done  me  as  much  good  as  it 
would  a  wise  man. 

We  can  hardly  see  here:  in  the  afternoon  especially 
we  are  in  darkness.  I  should  like  to  finish  the  Ephrusi 
picture,"  and  although  the  canvas  and  the  drawings 
are  ready  it  hardly  advances  at  all.  Yet  at  the  end 
there  is  good  money,— impatiently  awaited. 

Bring  me  back  some  fine  features,  such  as  you  de- 
pict. Have  you  taken  pastels  with  you.'  Water-colour 
is  weak  ' . . .  nevertheless  Delacroix! 

At  Burty's  there  is  a  tiger  by  him  in  pastel  which, 
under  glass,  looks  like  a  water-colour.  It  is  drawn  in 
pastel,  very  lightly  applied  on  a  somewhat  smooth 
paper.  It  throbs  with  life,  and  the  means  to  this  end 
are  fine.  I  am  going  to  write  to  Cherfils."  I  have 

■'*  .As  f.ir  as  we  arc  aware,  Degas  never  carried  out  these  experi- 
ments. The  process  of  making  prints  with  wood-blocks  and  water- 
colour  was  practised  by  Gauguin,  who  engraved  direct  on  to  the 
wood. 

'Charles  F.phrussi,  owner  and  editor  of  the  "Gazette  des 
Beaux-.Arts." 

'  Degas  rarely  used  water-colour. 

*  Alphonsc  Chcrlils,  the  friend  of  P.  Lafond,  the  former  curator 
of  the  I'au  Museum,  and  of  Degas.  IX-gas  painted  on  a  panel,  with 
turpentine,  a  study  depicting  his  two  friends  Chcrfils  and  Lafond 
examining  a  canvas  (in  the  Marcel  Guerin  collection).  This  study 
was  reproduced  in  colours  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  second  volume  of 
P.  Lafond's  book  on  Degas  (published  by  Floury). 
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X  . . .  sent  me  a  strong  article  from  the  "Standard," 
in  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  courteous  and  affected 
lines,  I  am  caressed.  I  would  pinch  it  likewise  if  1 
were  not  afraid  of  pricking  the  abscess  before  it  is  ripe. 
1  ought  to  have  tried  to  catch  Gervex,  a  new-comer, 
decorated,  and  more  useful. 

To  Bartholome. 

VnAuted  (1883,  the  year  of  Manet's  death). 
Wednesday. 

A  change  of  air,  even  in  this  wretched  weather, 
would  surely  do  good.  It  would  cure  one  of  being 
heated  all  the  day  by  a  stove,  and  also  heated  by  the 
work  of  painting.  I  must  force  myself,  now  that  the 
days  are  getting  long,  to  remain  in  the  studio  only 
half  a  day,  morning  or  afternoon,  and  walk  about. 
Amhulare^  —X.\\\tvc'->  a  new  vc\oX.\.o\—fostea  labore. 

Manet  is  lost."  That  Dr.  Hureau  de  Villeneuve  is 
said  to  have  poisoned  him  with  spurred  rye.  A  few 
newspapers  have,  it  is  said,  already  taken  care  to  an- 
nounce his  approaching  end.  They  have,  I  hope,  read 
them  at  his  home,  in  his  presence.  He  has  no  inkling 
of  his  condition,  gangrene  in  one  foot. 

To  Henri  Rouart. 

October  16  (1883). 
My  dear  Friend, 

This  letter  will  just  reach  you  in  Venice. ...  We 
enterred  Alfred  Niaudet^  on  Saturday.  Do  you  re- 
member the  evening  with  guitars  at  home,  almost  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.'  I  counted  those  present  and  we 
were  twenty-seven.  Four  of  them  have  now  departed. 
Miles  Cassatt  were  to  have  come,  and  one  of  them  is 
now  dead.  That  would  have  made  a  fifth,  het  us 
stick  like  glue  to  this  coil,  wholly  Refublicain  though 
it  may  be. 

You  love  nature  as  much  as  you  do  humidity.  All 
the  same  give  me  the  pleasure  of  leaving  your  two 
friends  momentarily  in  order  to  enter,  dry-shod,  the 
Labia  Palace,  to  see,  half  for  me  and  half  for  you,  the 
frescoes  of  Tiepolo.  Forain,  yes,  Forain,  gave  me 
yesterday  evening,  on  a  table  of  the  Cafe  Larochefou- 
cauld,  a  general  survey  of  them,  and  he  concluded  by 
comparing  them  to  a  poster  by  Cheret.  That  is  his 
manner  of  expressing  admiration.  It  is  perhaps  no 
worse  than  any  other. 

Had  I  accompanied  you  I  should  have  started  on 
my  portrait  of  your  daughter,  in  the  midst  of  V^enice, 
where  her  hair  and  complexion  were  formerly  cele- 
brated. But  I  had  to  remain  here  because  there  are 
quarter-days. 

'  It  is  curious  to  note  that  from  this  period  Degas  became  fasci- 
nated with  the  idea  of  those  walks  which  afterwards  became  a  veri- 
table perambulatory  mania.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  walked 
for  hours  on  end  in  Paris,  without  an  object  in  view.  He  was  then 
already  almost  blind  and  incessantly  ran  the  risk  of  being  crushed 
to  death. 

-  Manet  died  in  the  Spring  of  I  883. 

^  Alfred  Niaudct,  a  cousin  of  Mme.  Ludovic  Halevy,  and  who 
died  in  October  I  883.  Degas  painted  his  portrait,  which,  under 
No.  6 1 ,  was  on  view  at  the  Degas  exhibition  in  1 924. 


To  Henry  I.erolle.* 

December  4,  1883. 

My  dear  Lerolle, 

Hurry  up  and  go  to  the  Alcazar,  Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg-Poissonniere,  to  hear  Theresa. 

It  is  near  the  Conservatoire,  and  it  is  better.  Al- 
ready and  long  ago  it  was  said,  I  know  not  who  the 
man  of  taste  was  who  said  it,  that  one  must  apply 
oneself  to  Cluck.  You  are  all  steeped  in  Gluck  at  the 
present  time."  The  time  has  come  to  go  and  hear  that 
admirable  artiste. 

She  opens  her  great  mouth  and  there  issues  forth 
the  most  rudely,  most  delicately,  most  spiritually 
tender  voice  imaginable.  And  as  to  soul  and  taste, 
where  could  one  find  them  more  elevated.?  It  is  ad- 
mirable. 

Anyway,  on  Thursday  at  the  house  of  my  musician. 

With  kindest  regards,  Degas. 


To  M.  and  Mme.  Bartholome. 


Undated. 


Monsieur  Degas,  deeply  moved,  presents  his  New 
Year  greetings  to  Monsieur  and  Madame  Bartho- 
lome. He  is  also  obliged  to  confess  that  he  does  not 
possess  a  visiting-card  and  that,  when  he  finds  people 
are  not  at  home,  he  writes  his  name  on  the  margin  of 
the  concierge's  newspaper  j  or  an  envelope  is  handed 
to  him.  Other  people's  delicacy  as  regards  friendship 
gives  him  infinite  delight.  May  the  others  continue! 


To  Mme.  Bartholome  (nee  de  Fleury)." 


Undated. 


Dear  Madam, 


Deign  to  grant  me  yet  another  little  holiday  on 
Wednesday.  Something  surprising  has  happened.  A 
painter,  Henry  Lerolle,'  who,  I  am  told,  is  making 
good  progress  towards  being  decorated,  in  the  free 
interval  between  the  Salon  and  the  Triennial  or  Na- 
tional Exhibition,  and  who  I  knew  possesses  a  certain 
fortune,  has  just  invited  me  to  dinner.  His  right  to 
do  this  is  of  recent  date,  but  it  is  fairly  wide  in  its 
scope.  Acting  in  concert  with  his  wife,  who  is  reputed 
to  be  his  guide,  he  has  just,  under  her  influence,  pur- 
chased from  Durand-Ruel  **  a  little  picture  of  horses 
by  me. 

And  so  he  writes,  to  me  to  express  his  admiration 
(in  Saint-Simon  style),  saying  that  he  wishes  to  feast 

■*  Letter  quoted  by  Mme.  Jeanne  Raunay  in  "Souxenirs  ancc- 
dotiques  sur  Degas"  {Revue  de  France,  March  15,  193  i). 

■^  At  the  house  of  the  composer  Ernest  Chausson,  brother-in-law 
of  Henry  Lerolle,  musical  recitals  of  "Orphee,"  in  which  Degas 
took  great  pleasure,  were  being  given. 

"  Bartholome's  first  wife. 

'  Concerning  the  painter  Lerolle  and  his  Salon,  see  Maurice 
Denis'  article  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  for  November  10,  1930. 

*This  picture  was  purchased  in  1864  b\'  the  painter  Lerolle 
from  Durand-Ruel,  in  whose  window,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  it 
was  exhibited  for  the  sum  of  2,500  francs;  a  high  price  in  those 
d.iys.  It  was  reproduced  in  the  second  volume  of  P.  Lafond's  book 
on  Degas  (Floury,  Paris),  and  also  in  the  catalogue  (No.  45)  of 
the  1924  Degas  exhibition,  at  the  Georges  Petit  Gallery.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  heirs  of  M.  Henry  Lerolle. 
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neglected  him  too  much.  Vet  it  is  not  often  that  we 
meet  people  so  affectionate,  so  intelligent  as  he  is. 

The  Ca^satts  ha\c  returned  from  Marly.  Mile. 
Cassatt  has  taken  possession  of  a  groundfloor  studio 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  not  very  healthy.  What  she 
has  done  in  the  country  looks  very  good  in  the  studio 
light;  it  is  much  stronger  and  has  more  nobility  than 
what  she  did  last  year.  So  long!  \Vc  shall  uh.n  more  at 
our  ease  in  the  Ruede  Lislx)nne  when  in  front  of  your 
articles.'  1  write  to  you  in  fear  of  your  malediction. 

I  am  setting  off  for  the  Boulevard  \'oltaire  to  dine 
at  your  brother's  house.  On  all  sides  there  is  nothing 
but  mud,  mud... and  umbrellas.  Nevertheless  the 
hours  of  evening  are  indeed  beautiful. 


leave  immeciiately  for  his  Lycee  at  Pau.  The  fine 
weather  is  here  again  and  doubtless  returns  to  you 
also:  Sunday— the  great  varnishing  day.  There  is  an 
astounding  Whistler,  most  rchiicd  but  of  such  a  qual- 
ity! 

Chavannes  —  noble  and  somewhat  re -hashed  — 
makes  the  mistake  of  displaying  himself  impeccably 
dressed  and  full  of  pride  m  a  large  portrait  which 
Honnat  *  has  done  of  him,  with  a  big  dedication  on 
the  gravel,  on  which  he  and  a  massive  table,  with  a 
glass  of  water  on  it,  pose  ( CJoncourt  style  ).  Manet- 
simple  and  subtle— a  blank  playing-card— a  piece  of 
Spanish  bluff— a  painter. ...  Well,  you  will  see  for 
yourself!  Poor  Bartholome  is  skyed  and  naively  de- 
mands that  his  two  exhibits  Ik-  gi\'en  back  to  him. 


To  Alexis  Rouart. 


My  dear  Friend, 


I'nJjuJ  (lUl). 


This  little  trial  carbon-pencil  *  print  I  made  only 
\esterday.  Vou  see  what  a  pretty  grey  effect  it  gives. 
Pencils  made  of  emery  are  requisite. ''  Give  me  an 
idea  so  that  1  can  make  them  myself.  On  I-'riday  I 
was  unable  to  talk  about  this  with  your  brother. 
Thanks  for  the  stone  you  have  sent  me.  It  scratches 
the  copper  delightfully.  Is  it  a  conglomerate  such  as 
Denis  Poulot  makes?  With  a  magnifying  glass  I  read 
the  name  Delanoue  aine. 

On  what  can  I  use  it  as  an  etching-needle? 

No  time  to  make  really  serious  experiments.  There 
are  always  articles  to  be  turned  out.  The  last  one  is  a 
tint-drawing  on  a  fan  for  M.  Beugniet.*  All  my 
thoughts  are  concentrated  on  engraving,  yet  I  attain 
nothing. 

Kindest  regards,  Deg.as. 


To  Henri  Rocart. 


May  2  (1882). 


Lafond  has  written  me  a  few  words.  He  is  coming 
here  soon  to  see  his  charcoal  in  the  Salon,  but  will 

'  By  the  word  "articles"  Degas  designated  pictorial  works  in 
general ;  his  own  as  well  as  those  of  others.  See  his  next  letter. 

*Thc  carbon-pencil  of  an  arc-lamp,  called  an  electric  pencil. 
Several  of  Degas'  etchings  were  engraved  by  this  means:  notably 
the  little  "Ellen  .Andrcc"  (No.  20  in  Loys  Dcltcil's  catalogue), 
the  "Danscuscj  entre  Ics  portants"  (Dancing-girls  behind  the 
framework  of  a  flat)  (No.  23,  L.D.),  the  two  etchings:  "Miss 
Cassatt  au  Louvre"  (No.  29-30,  L.D.),  the  "Petit  cabinet  de 
toilette"  (No.  34,  L.D.),  and  especially  "Sortie  du  bain"  (No. 
39,  L.D.)  which  is  veri'  probably  the  work  mentioned  in  this 
letter.  It  was  an  etching  engraved  at  Alexis  Rouart's,  Boulevard 
\'oltaire. 

One  evening,  when  Degas  was  dining  with  hii  friend,  a  hard 
glazed  frost  prevented  him  returning  home,  so  he  passed  the  night 
at  Rouart's.  On  waking  up  in  the  morning  he  asked  for  a  copper- 
plate saying:  "I  have  a  desire  to  do  an  etching."  A  copper-plate 
was  found  in  Alexis  Rouart's  workshop,  and  upon  it,  by  means  of 
the  carbon-pencil  of  an  arc-lamp.  Degas  engraved  the  first  state  of 
the  "Sortie  du  bain."  This  anecdote  was  related  by  Alexis  Rouart 
himself. 

'These  carbon-pencils  are  a  conglomerate  of  powdered  emery. 

'*  A  picture-dealer  of  the  Rue  Laffitte. 


To  Bartholome. 


My  dear  Friend, 


Paris,  August  5,  1882. 


I  surprised  you.  Quite  true !  I  succumb,  but  recover 
again  very  quickly.  I  arrived  on  Monday  evening  and 
found  your  note,  and  on  Tuesday  morning.  Rue 
Bayard,  they  told  me  that  you  had  already  decamped 
the  evening  l>efore.  F.ight  days  at  Ftretat  was  a  great 
deal  for  me.  Hal<;vy  is  a  good  sort,  but  funereal."  I  do 
not  know  how  to  play  either  piquet  or  billiards,  nor 
how  to  curry  favour  with  people;  nor  to  be  even 
agreeable  in  society.  I  believe  I  rather  bored  them  and 
that  they  came  to  the  conclusion  1  am  lacking  in  re- 
source. 

When  do  you  return?  For  I  am  alone  here.  Paris 
is  charming;  and  is  not  work  the  finest  thing  when 
one  is  in  the  vein? 

Monday  morning,— a  sitting  with  Pagans  '  before 
he  leaves  for  Spain.  Mme  Camus'*  is  said  to  have 
cried,  one  day,  with  vexation  and  passion  for  the 
guitar  in  the  presence  of  a  good-hearted  general  who 
was  giving  her  lessons  on  it. 

"  This  portrait  of  Puvis  dc  Chavannes  was  painted  by  Bonnat  in 
exchange  for  the  fresco  which  Puvis  de  Chavannes  did  for  Bonnat's 
house  in  the  Rue  de  Bassano.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1  882. 

"At  that  time  Ludovic  Halevy  was  bowed  down  through 
mourning  and  worry,  which  caused  him  to  give  up  writing  for 
the  stage. 

^  Pagans,  a  Spanish  singer  and  guitarist,  much  liked  by  M.  Degas 
perg.  Degas  painted  several  portraits  of  him,  singing  and  accom- 
panying himself  on  the  guitar,  whilst  M.  Degas  pfre  sat  by  his 
side,  listening  to  him  in  a  state  of  deep  meditation.  One  of  these 
portraits  is  reproduced  in  the  first  volume  of  P.  Lafond's  book  on 
Degas  (Floury,  Paris).  The  other  was  exhibited  at  the  Degas 
exhibition  at  the  Georges  Petit  Gallcr)'  in  1924  (No.  8) ;  and  at 
the  Henri  Fcvre  sale,  in  June  1 92 5,  was  sold  for  Sj.ooo  francs. 

"  .Mme  Camus,  wife  of  one  of  Degas'  friends.  He  painted  a 
magnificent  ftortrait  of  her,  seated  at  the  piano.  It  was  exhibited 
at  the  Salon  of  1869.  Sold  at  the  tint  sale  of  Degas'  pictures,  in 
May  1918,  under  No.  Ill,  it  is  now  in  the  .Alphonsc  Kann  collec- 
tion, at  Saint-Germain-en-Layc.  It  was  on  view  at  the  IX-gas  exhi- 
bition in  1924,  under  No.  34,  and  more  recently  at  an  exhibition 
of  masterpieces  of  the  XlXth  centur}-,  at  the  Rosenberg  Gallery. 
.At  the  ule  of  the  contents  of  Degas'  studio  there  were  numerous 
studies  in  pencil  and  pastel  for  this  portrait. 
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me  ill  the  company  of  his  friends;  and  although  most 
of  the  legs  of  the  horses  of  his  good  picture  (mine) 
are  badly  placed,  I  have  a  good  mind,  modest  though 
I  am,  to  let  myself  l>e  held  in  esteem  a  little  at  table, 
l-'or  once  only,  dear  Madam,  let  me  intoxicate  myself, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  behind  the  Invalides, 
with  the  perfumes  of  glory.  If  nothing,  even  the  wine, 
succeeds  in  making  me  drunk,  why  should  I  not,  hav- 
ing taken  a  breath  of  air,  appear  before  you  for  a  few 
moments  about  half  past  ten  p.m.: 

"\'our  friencH,  Degas. 

Monday. 

To  BaRI  HOLOME. 

August  i6  (1884). 
My  dear  Friend, 

Are  you  going  to  levy  a  distress:  What  will  you 
seize  in  the  horrible  human  heart?  I  know  not  where 
my  friends  will  be  able  to  sit  down,  for  there  are  no 
more  chairs.  There  is  the  bed,  which  cannot  be  seized, 
and  on  which  I  slumber  really  too  long,  for  this 
morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  after  having  momentarily 
left  it  to  open  the  window  and  write  to  you  before  the 
postman  went  by,  I  remained  between  the  sheets  so 
as  to  enjoy  the  morning  more  comfortably.  Yes,  I  am 
becoming  ungrateful,  and  1  am  becoming  so  in  a 
comatose  state,  which  makes  this  ill  without  a  remedy. 
Having  cut  art  in  two,  as  you  remind  me,  I  am  about 
to  cut  off  my  own  head,  and  Sabine  ^  will  preserve  it 
as  a  matter  of  form  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle. 

Is  it  the  country,  or  the  burden  of  my  fifty  years 
which  makes  me  feel  so  heavy,  so  disgusted  as  I  am? 
People  find  me  full  of  gaiety  because  I  smile  so  stu- 
pidly and  in  so  resigned  a  manner.  I  am  reading  "Don 
Quixote."  Ah!  happy  man  and  what  a  noble  death 
was  his. 

May  your  wife,  in  splendid  health  as  she  is,  curse 
me  not  over  much  and  ask  if  I'm  worth  the  trouble. 
Let  her  reserve  her  anger  and  tenderness  for  a  man 
who  is  young,  confident,  proud,  simple,  bold  and 
soft,  supple  and  hard,  a  painter  and  writer,  a  writer 
and  father.  And,  still  more  astonishing  than  he  may 
think,  let  him  write  or  have  written,  or  exclaim: 
Long  live  J.  F.  RaflFaelli.  Believe  me  he  is  still  the 
man  we  need. 

Your  medal  ought  to  fill  me  with  indignation.  But 
I  welcome  it  as  though  it  were  of  gold.  Long  live 
Sandoval  also,  the  tenancy  man,  the  man  who  pays 
his  rent.  I  am  cracking  heavy  jokes  with  you,  and 
much  against  my  inclination. 

Ah!  it'hat  has  become  of  the  days  when  I  felt  my- 
self strong,  logical,  and  full  of  plans!  I  am  rolling 
doivn  the  hill  very  rapidly,  I  kno-x  not  it-hither,  and 
•wrapped  up,  as  though  in  packing-paper,  in  a  multi- 
tude of  wretched  pastels. 

Au  revoir!  And  with  the  most  sincere  expressions 
of  friendship  towards  your  excellent  wife  and  your- 
self. Degas. 

'  Sabine  Ncyt,  one  of  Degas'  servants,  and  who  died  at  his  house 
in  the  Rue  Pigallc. 


To  Henry  Lerolle.' 

August  21,  1884. 

My  dear  Lerolle, 

If  you  reply  to  me  you  will  certainly  say  that  I  am 
a  strange  fellow.  Why  I  did  not  write  to  you  before 
your  departure  and  the  receipt  of  the  box  of  sugared 
almonds'  1  cannot  really  say. 

//  you  were  a  bachelor  and  fifty  years  of  age  (a 
month  ago),  you  would  have  those  moments  when 
you  shut  yourself  up  like  a  door,  and  not  only  against 
your  friends.  1  suppress  everything  in  my  itnmediate 
surroundings  and  when  at  last  alone  I  annihilate,  nay, 
immolate  myself  through  sheer  disgust.  I  have 
formed  too  many  plans  and  consequently  find  myself 
blocked  and  powerless.  I  have  lost  the  thread  of  my 
ideas.  I  thought  that  I  should  always  have  enough 
time;  what  I  failed  to  do,  what  I  was  prevented  do- 
ing, in  the  tnidst  of  my  worries  and  despite  my  in- 
firmity of  sight,  I  never  despaired  of  beginning  some 
fine  morning. 

I  crammed  all  my  plans  into  a  cupboard,  the  key  of 
which  I  always  carried  about  with  me,  and  I  have  lost 
that  key!  In  short,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  rid  myself  of 
the  comatose  state  in  which  I  am.  I  keep  myself  busy, 
as  people  who  do  nothing  say,  and  that  is  all. 

I  write  all  this  under  no  great  stress  j  to  have  asked 
you  humbly  to  pardon  me  for  my  rudeness  would 
have  sufficed.  But  I  recollect  that  Alexis  Rouart  told 
me  that  you  are  going,  on  leaving  Paris j  to  some- 
where near  V'imoutiers. 

This  letter,  addressed  to  20,  Avenue  Duquesne, 
will  follow  you  and  this  time  (it  is  you  who  have  to 
reply  to  me)  I  am  sure  of  the  reply. 

I  must  add  that  I  am  also  near  V'imoutiers,  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  of  my  childhood,*  and  perhaps  only 
a  few  leagues  from  you.  Write  to  me  at  the  Chateau 
de  Menil  Hubert,  via  Grace  (Orne). 

I  will  come  and  see  you  immediately  if  you  are 
where  I  believe  you  are. 

My  kindly  recollections  to  your  wife. 

Yours  very  truly,  D. 


Undated. 


To  Durand-Ruel.^ 

Dear  Sir, 

My  servant  will  call  upon  you  for  a  little  money. 
This  morning  I  received  from  her  a  threat  that  a  dis- 

^  Letter  quoted  by  Mme.  Jeanne  Raunay  (loc.  cit.). 

^Sugared  almonds  distributed  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism 
of  one  of  Henry  Lcrolle's  sons. 

■•  Paul  Valpingon,  the  son  of  F.douard  V'alpingon,  the  friend  of 
Ingres,  and  father  of  Mmc.  J.  Fourchy,  had  been  Degas'  college 
chum  and  remained  one  of  his  most  devoted  friends.  Degas  painted 
several  portraits  of  him,  one  being  in  the  Marcel  Guerin  collec- 
tion. He  it  was  whom  Degas  painted  with  a  light-coloured  beard 
and  a  top-hat,  sitting  on  the  box-seat  of  a  barouche  depicted  in  the 
picture  of  the  Durand-Ruel  collection  entitled  "Calechc  aux 
courses"  (A  barouche  at  the  races). 

''MM.  Durand-Ruel  possess  a  very  large  number  of  letters 
similar  to  this  one.  All  arc  requests  for  money.  Durand-Ruel  was 
Degas'  banker  and  made  advances  of  money,  which  the  artist  re- 
paid in  the  form  of  works. 
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trcss  will  be  levied  oi\  nic  for  taxes,  of  which  I  have 
paid  more  than  half.  It  appears  that  the  State  de- 
mands the  balance,  l-'ifty  francs  will  suffice.  But  if 
you  can  give  her  a  hundred  she  will  retain  something 
for  herself.  I  left  her  with  ver>  little,  and  I  am  pro- 
longing my  stay  here  for  a  short  time,  since  the  wea- 
ther is  so  fine. 

.■\h!   I  am  going  to  stuff  you  with  my  goods  this 
Winter  and  you  will  stuff  me  with  your  money. 

It  is  most  annoying  and  humiliating  to  have  to  rurj 
after  a  five  franc  piece  as  I  am  doing. 
A  thousand  thanks. 

Degas. 

Wednesday.         Chiicau  dc  Mcnil  Hubert,  near  Grace  (Orne). 


UiiJaUti. 


To  DuRAND-RuEU. 

Dear  Monsieur  Durand-Ruel, 

I  have  safely  received  and  cashed  your  money- 
order.  If  you  can  send  me  another  fifty  francs  I  shall 
be  provided  for.  I  count  on  being  back  by  Wednesday 
evening.  Enough  of  this  dawdling! 

You  are  right.  What  a  beautiful  country.  Every 
day  we  are  making  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  these  would  end  by  turning  me  into  a  landscape- 
painter  if  my  wretched  eyes  did  not  refuse  to  agree  to 
such  a  transformation. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  you  in  your  prison-like  Paris. 
And  yet  you  will  see  with  what  serenity  I  am  going  to 
return  there. 

Friendly  greetings. 

Degas. 


Saturday. 


Still  at  Halcvy's,  Rue  de  la  Greve,  Dieppe. 


To  Henri  Rouart, 


UnJaleJ. 
Monday  morning. 


My  dear  Friend, 

I  knew  that  you  were  going  to  return  soon  and  that 
I  could  not  write  to  you.  Moreover,  I  had  so  little  to 
tell  you.  Besides,  one  often  writes  to  one's  friends  to 
say  nothing,  and  yet  that  means  one  is  so  pleased  to 
receive  a  few  lines  from  them,  to  know  that  they  are 
thinking  of  you,  and  are  your  friends. 

So  first  of  all,  therefore,  present  my  compliments 
to  Mme.  Rouart.  The  waters  did  her  good  last  year. 
Most  probably  she  will  benefit  by  them  this  year  still 
more.  And  that  is  already  something. 

X  . . .  has  probably  replied  to  you.  That  guide  of 
the  Pyrenees  gave  me  the  impression  the  other  day 
that  he  was  very  depressed.  We  met  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Maison  Goupil,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
fairly  well  convinced  that  the  cash  department  of  that 
great  firm  was  closed  to  him  for  ever.  He  was  in- 
clined to  think  or  wanted  to  assure  me  that  Cabanel 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  if  I  had  not  told  him 
that  this  was  another  illusion  and  that  all  this  came 
from  higher  and  more  distant  quarters. 

/  am  joking,  my  dear  frienJ,  for  uani  of  somet/iinj^ 
beltfr  to  do.  Hov:  can  one  listen  seriously  to  other 


people's  misfortunes  w/ien,  as  regards  that,  one  feels 
oneself  to  be  so  far  more  burdened  than  they  are? 
Really  enough  of  this!  so  many  necessary  things,  atto- 
f-^ether,  do  I  lack.  Above  all  my  si^ht  (  health  is  the 
most  precious  of  all  possessions )  is  not  at  all  what  it 
ought  to  be.  You  will  remember  that  one  day,  when 
speaking  to  me  about  someone  who  was  growing  old, 
you  said  ^'that  he  could  not  put  things  together,"  a 
medical  expression  used  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
mentally  impotent.  That  expression  I  have  not  for- 
gotten. Well,  my  eyes  can  no  longer  "put  things  to- 
gether," or  with  such  difficulty  that  J  am  often 
tempted  to  give  it  up  and  continue  to  slumber. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  weather  is  most  variable.  As 
soon  as  it  is  dry  and  bright  I  can  see  very  much  better, 
although  some  time  must  elapse  before  I  get  used  to 
the  strong  light  which  hurts  me  in  spite  of  my  smoked 
glasses.  But  soon  there  is  a  return  of  dampness  and 
I  find  myself  as  1  am  now:  my  eyes  burnt  up  yester- 
day are  stewed  to  a  jelly  to-day.  W  hen  and  how  will 
this  end  I' 


To  Bart  HO  LOME. 


UiiJaled.  Friday. 
(December  ly,  1884). 


/  awaited  your  news  instead  of  hastening  towards 
them.  The  truth  is  that  I  have  not  much  heart,  .i  nd 
what  I  did  posssess  has  not  been  increased  by  family 
and  other  worries.  These  left  me  with  only  what  they 
could  not  take  away,  very  little,  enough  for  tne,  but 
hardly  sufficient  for  my  good  friends. 

}'ou  two  have  ever  been— and  so  promptly— full  of 
kindness  and  kind  actions  towards  me.  Both  of  you 
are  now,  one  ill,  the  other  in  the  midst  of  trouble  and 
uncertainty,  and  I  chose  such  a  time  not  to  return 
what  you  gave  me!  Such  is  the  action  of  a  tnan  who 
would  end  and  die  in  solitude,  without  any  happiness 
whatsoever. 


To  Bartholome. 


Undated. 


It  is  there  and  I  have  once  more  gazed  upon  it  this 
morning,  with  its  red  loins  full  of  creases.  So  thinks 
and  writes  Goncourt  when  his  friend  Bartholome 
sends  him  a  pumpkin. 

We  shall  eat  it  for  supper  on  Sunday,  my  dear 
friend,  myself  and  a  few  people  connected  with  the 
Opera  who  know  how  to  eat.  I  will  strive  not  to  eat 
more  than  they  do,  even  less. 

When  are  you  returning?  I  ask  you  that,  forgetting 
that  you  love  the  fields,  that  you  are  a  lover  of  gar- 
dens, and  that  if  there  I  shall  one  day  come  to  you  and 
defHjsit  a  Wagnerian  paving-stone  on  your  head.  I 
am,  then,  a  Ix'ar,  in  slight  degree  a  ruler  over  m(xlern 
plastic  art,  but  more  usually  a  taster  of  the  honey 
from  Mount  Hymettus  of  the  Opera  "Sigurd." 

I  have  seen  this  "Sigurd"  one  more,  but  missed 
meeting  Reyer  again  at  the  Brasserie  Mullcr,  on  the 
right   of  the   monument.— Speaking  to   the   divine 
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Mine.  Caroii  '  I  compared  her  to  the  figures  of  Puvis 
dc  Cha\annes,  who  she  did  not  know.  Rhythm, 
Rh\  thm,  may  your  excellent  wife  bring  it  back  to  me 
one  day  soon,  facing  the  infamous  Reyer,  the  ruler 
of  th 


is  score ! 

This  pumpkin  was  energetically  designed,  was  it 
not.'  Ah!  if  only  one  could  draw  a  noble  bust  with 
round  shoulders  like  that.  In  default  of  big  people 
who  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  seen  (Sabine), 
there  are  children  built  on  these  lines. 

I  have  written  a  few  lines  to  your  sister-in-law.  Re- 
new my  compliments  to  her.  Most  friendly  greet- 
ings to  Ixjth  of  you.  ^'ou  can  write  to  me.  Apart  from 
vegetables,  a  letter  gives  me  pleasure. 
Best  wishes. 

Degas. 

Wednesday:  news.' 
To  Bartholome. 

Naples,  Janu.ir}   17  (1886). 

My  dear  Friend, 

Today,  Saturday,  I  was  to  have  gone  to  Pouzzales, 
on  Lake  Fusaro,  to  Baia,  and  other  places,  bent  on  a 
tour  to  see  what  I  had  never  seen  before  during  all 
my  journeys  to  Naples. 

It  is  raining  and  I  am  writing,  which  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly painful  operation  since  I  am  writing  to  you. 
Recognizing  my  writing,  your  wife  will  once  more 
not  fail  to  open  this  letter,  whilst  you  are  on  those 
errands  you  carry  out  so  well.  Soon  we  shall  meet 
again,  for  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  return.  I  do  not 
feel  myself  capable  of  transacting  such  a  piece  of  busi- 
ness as  this,  and  my  pushing  on  to  here  was  only  a 
mere  owner's  pilgrimage.  You  found  my  letter  very 
sad  and  you  are  not  far  wrong.  With  me  interest  and 
sentiment  are  singularly  in  opposition,  and  on  those 
two  points  I  can  defend  myself  very  badly.  I  have 
also  a  horrible  fear  of  advocates  and  solicitors.  But 
through  whose  agency  can  I  arrive  at  estimates.'' 

I  am  copying  and  translating  many  deeds  and  con- 
tracts, many  documents;  and  I  shall  arrive  with  all 
these  papers  in  Paris,  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  a  Rouart, 
or  any  other  friend  well  up  in  the  questions  interest- 
ing me.  In  the  Spring  I  shall  return  to  Naples  better 
armed.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  thing  to  do. 
All  I  have  lost  is  a  month  which  m.ight  have  been 
less  arduous. 

I  am  not  forgotten  in  Paris:  you  are  not  the  only 
one,  my  dear  friend,  who  writes  to  me.  But  no  one 
writes  better  than  you  do,  or  more  aflFectionately,  not 
even  the  women.  Young  Jacques^  has  got  himself 
introduced  to  Mme.  Howland  and  his  stock  of  tittle- 
tattle  will  gain  thereby.  Nihil  humanum  must  be  in- 
supportable to  support.  I  speak  of  former  times,  for, 
apart  from  the  heart,  it  seems  to  me  that  everything 

'  The  celebrated  lyric  artiste  who  created  Krnest  Rcyer's  Sigurd 
and  Satatnnibo,  and  whose  finest  roles  were:  Klisabeth  (Tann- 
hiiuser),  F.lsa  (Lohengrin),  Iphigcnie  ( Iphigenie  en  Tauride) 
and  Orphcc. 

•Jacques  Plmile  Blanche. 


in  me  is  grozving  old  proportionally.  And  there  is 
even  sotnething  artificial  in  this  heart.  The  dancing- 
girls  have  sewn  it  up  in  a  pink  silk  bag,  and  the  pink 
silk  is  somewhat  facHed,  like  their  dancing-sandals. 

I  am  curious  to  see  your  picture.  How  pretty  is 
the  photograph  of  the  drawing  you  have  given  me! 
But  one  must  do  the  same  subject  over  and  over 
again,  ten  times,  nay  a  hundred.  Nothing  in  art 
should  resemble  an  accident,  not  even  movement. 


To  Bartholome. 

Con  itNtN  I  Ai.  HoiF.i, 
'I'angiers  (Morocco) 


Tangiers 
Wednesday,  September  18  (1889). 


My  dear  Bartholome, 

I  cannot  do  less  than  write  to  you  from  such  a  place. 
Can  you  imagine  me  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  forming 
part  of  a  cavalcade  which  a  guide,  in  a  violet  silk 
gown,  is  leading,  on  the  sandy  sea-shore,  and  along 
dusty  country  roads,  around  and  then  through  Tan- 
giers.' Can  we,  another  year,  make  once  more  the 
journey  which,  to  my  sorrow,  you  are  making  very 
nearly  alone.'  The  guide  in  the  silk  gown  knows 
French,  but  not  as  you  speak  it. 

We  love  in  nature  the  men  who  were  not  unworthy 
to  come  into  contact  with  her.  I  tell  you  this  because 
Delacroix  passed  this  way.  The  boat  brought  us  here 
in  grey  weather,  but  there  was  to  be  seen  in  it  much 
more  of  the  greyness  of  pearls  than  that  of  slate. 

I  have  nothing  to  tell  youj  I  write  just  to  date  my 
friendship  for  you  from  Tangiers.  In  a  week  at  the 
most  I  shall  be  in  the  Rue  de  Chaillot.  Tomorrow, 
return  to  Cadix,  whence,  at  five  o'clock  on  Friday,  we 
leave  for  Grenada.  After  that  last  blow  one  can  re- 
read "The  Thousand  and  One  Nights." 

I  read  in  a  book  that  there  are  families  here  who, 
adown  the  centuries  I  am  travelling  in  bad  company, 
still  preserve  their  title-deeds  to  properties  in  Spain 
and  the  keys  of  their  houses. 

Say  "Bon jour"  for  me.  Rue  de  la  Pompe,^  and 
accept  yourself  my  heartfelt  greetings. 

Degas. 

To  DE  Valernes.* 

Paris,  October  26  (1890). 

My  dear  de  Valernes, 

Constantly  and  with  the  deepest  affection  have  I 
been  thinking  of  you  and  yet  did  not  write. 

Your  splendid  letter  reached  me  here  in  a  little  vil- 
lage named  Dienay,  in  the  Cote-d'Or,  where  we  were, 
Bartholome  and  I,  through  the  following  adventure: 

On  leaving  you,  after  Geneva,  I  rejoined  the  said 
faithful  friend  at  Dijon,  whence  we  travelled  to  the 
said  Dienay  to  see  the  Jeanniots,  who  live  there  a 
third  of  the  yearj  .and,  after  leaving  them  and  once 
more  in  Paris,  the  recollection  of  the  pleasures  of  that 
spot  and  the  desire  to  make  better  acquaintance  with 

^  Where  the  marquis  de  Fleury,  brother  of  the  first  Mme.  Bar- 
tholome lived. 

'*  A  painter  and  friend  of  Degas. 
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admirable  Burgundy  raised  nic  to  such  a  state  of 
pxjramhulatory  excitement  that  1  persuaded  my  good 
comrade  to  share  my  folly. 

And  that  folly,  now  translated  by  us  and  others  into 
particularly  wise  actions,  could  only  Ik*  appeased  by 
the  hiring  of  a  tilbury  and  a  white  horse,  and  the  cov- 
ering in  twenty  days  (including  five  at  Dienay  when 
resting)  of  more  than  600  kilometres,  or  i  50  leagues. 

When  the  fine  weather  returns  we  shall  start  again 
with  another  horse  (this  one  is  too  weak  on  its  fore- 
legs) and  the  s;ime  sort  of  carriage ;  and  we  shall  per- 
haps go  as  far  as  the  Rue  Salodet,'  to  stir  your  old 
heart  once  more,  to  inspect  again  your  philosopher's 
home,  )our  museum,  your  studio,  and  also  to  nitro- 
duce  you  to  Bartholome,  to  whom  I  speak  so  often 
concerning  your  strenuous  and  tender  life.  .All  this 
will  terrify  you.  Hut  yt)U  will  not  ha\e  the  courage  to 
tell  me  that  \ou  are  frightened.  We  will  lea\e  or  not 
leave  the  animal  in  its  stable  at  the  Hotel  de  I'LIni- 
vers,  and  we  will  take  you  on  with  us  to  Avignon  to 
see  your  "Sainte  1  herese"  (it  is  m  the  Musee,  is  it 
not.'  ),  to  talk  about  Delacroix  and  everything  which 
is  capable  (that  is  the  art  it  is  our  duty  to  exercise)  of 
bewitching  Truth  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
Folly. 

You  re-appear  to  me  again,  you  and  your  little  stu- 
dio, where  I  seemed  to  make  too  rapid  an  inspection. 
My  vision  is  as  clear  as  though  everything  were  be- 
fore me.  I  have  forgotten  nothing;  your  two  phases  of 
life  appear  to  me  once  more  (less  distinct  than  you 
thought  and  as  I  thought  also  ).  You  have  always,  old 
friend,  been  the  same  man.  There  has  ever  persisted 
in  you  that  delicious  Romanticism  which  clothes  and 
colours  Truth,  gives  it  that  air  of  Folly  which,  as  I 
have  just  said,  is  so  good. 

/  am  going  to  ask  your  pardon  in  this  letter  for 
something  Zihith  often  occurs  in  your  conversation 
and  more  often  in  your  mind:  for  having,  in  the 
course  of  our  long  artistic  relations,  been  or  had  the 
appearance  of  being  too  **hard"  with  you. 

I  am  singularly  hard  to-xards  myself,  as  you  must 
well  recall,  since  you  were  led  to  reproach  me  for  it 
and  were  astonished  that  I  had  so  little  self-confi- 
dence. I  was  or  seemed  to  be  hard  towards  everybody, 
in  consequence  of  a  sort  of  training  in  brutality,  due  to 
my  doubts  and  bad  temper.  I  felt  myself  to  be  so 
badly  constructed,  so  wretchedly  equipped,  so  flabby, 
whereas  it  seemed  as  though  my  "calculations"  as  re- 
gards art  were  so  correct.  I  sulked  with  everybody, 
tnyself  included.  I  beg  your  pardon  if,  on  account  of 
this  cursed  art,  I  wounded  your  most  noble  and  most 
intelligent  mind,  perhaps  even  your  heart. 

That  picture  of  "La  Malade,""  in  which  I  can  still 
see  not  only  the  effect  as  a  whole  and  its  so  simply 
expressed  chararter  of  misfortune,  but  also  the  least 

'  .At  Orpcnir35,  where  IX*  X'alcrnc*  lived. 
"This  picture  is  in  the  Musee  de  Orpcntras  with  the  title  "La 
Convalcjccntc." 


Stroke  of  your  brush  in  its  execution  (as  Duranty,* 
might  have  said  ),  is  a  fine  picture. 

The  composition  of  these  two  wi)mcn  of  Aries,*  the 
way  they  are  grouped,  is  delicious. 

I  find  that  you  still  possess  the  same  strong  mind, 
the  same  firm  and  steady  hand;  and  I  envy  you  your 
eyes,  which  will  enal)le  you  to  see  everything  until  the 
last  day.  Mine  will  not  give  me  that  joy.  1  can  hardly 
read  a  scrap  of  the  newspaper  and,  in  the  morning,  on 
arriving  at  my  studio,  if  1  commit  the  stupidity  of 
tarrying  a  little  over  that  deciphering,  1  can  no  longer 
get  to  my  work. 

Recollect  that  you  must  count  on  my  keeping  you 
company  when  the  time  comes.  Write  to  mc. 


With  much  love, 


1  O  D  f  R A N U-  R  L'  E  L. 


Deuas. 


Vn Jilted  (Pust-nurk  iyo8). 


Monsieur  Durand-Ruel, 

As  usual,  I  am  counting  on  you  for  the  i  5th.  Have 
the  kindness  to  set  aside  2CXX)  francs  for  me  and  send 
them  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 

In  the  presence  of  the  model,  I  did  not  dare  to 
mention  money  to  you  yesterday.  Degas. 


To  Alexis  Rouart. 


My  dear  Friend, 


August  zi  (Post-mark  1908). 


Do  not  be  angry  with  me  for  so  tardy  a  reply  to 
your  kind  letter.  I  shall  soon  be  a  blind  man. 

Where  there  is  no  fish,  it  is  useless  being  a  fisher- 
man. And  just  think  of  this,  1  would  become  a 
sculptor! 

Good  health  to  both  of  you.  Degas. 

^Duranty,  Louis  Kmilc  Fldmond  (1833-1880),  an  art-critic 
and  novelist,  a  disciple  of  Champfleury  and,  with  him,  one  of  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  Realist  movement.  He  published  sev- 
eral novels  between  i860  and  1878,  the  first  bearing  the  title 
"Le  majheur  d'Henriette  Gerard."  He  has  been  reproached  for 
the  aridness  of  his  composition  and  a  disdain  for  any  form  of 
virtuosity,  but  these  were  perhaps  the  reasons  for  Degas'  admira- 
tion for  him. 

In  1870,  Duranty  published  through  Dcntu  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "La  nouvellc  pcinture,  a  propos  du  groupc  d'artistes  qui 
expose  dans  les  Galeries  Durand-Ruel."  Here  he  defines  with 
great  clearness  and  perfect  comprehension  the  characteristics  and 
tendencies  of  the  new  school  of  painting,  and  the  evolution  which 
the  art  of  his  time  was  undergoing.  This  pamphlet  alone  assures 
him  a  leading  position  as  an  art-critic  {vide:  "Degas  as  viewed  by 
his  critics,"  in  the  present  work). 

Deg.is  painted  an  admirable  portrait  of  Duranty,  seated  at  his 
desk,  facing  the  shelves  of  his  library ;  a  portrait  painted  in  turf>en- 
tine  and  dated  1879,  and  which,  under  the  No.  48,  was  sold  at 
the  first  sale  of  the  works  in  Deg.!?'  studio  for  95,000  francs.  It  is 
now  in  the  W.  Burelle  collection,  at  Ro/.elle  Alloway,  Ayrshire 
(Scotland). 

■•"I^cs  deuJt  Arlesiennes"  belongs  to  Mme.  veuve  Guigne,  at 
Carpentras. 
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